The Village PRIEST 


These Russians II 


by WILLIAM C. WHITE 


Hi. Is nearing seventy. ‘At vespers, as 
he reads the liturgy, his white beard and long 
silver hair seem to catch all tke light from the 
smoking candles and throw his strongly molded 
face into sharp relief before the dim gold of the 
icons above him and the green and silver robes 
around his shoulders. His name is Pavel 
Nestorovitch, and he is priest at the church in 
the Spassky Convent, the last of the fifty who 
once attended there. 

The convent, not far from Moscow, has 
been closed, but the white-walled church is 
open on Sundays for service, and its bell tower, 
high up amid the clusters of blue and golden 
domes, still marks the hours for the little vil- 
lage. Eight years ago the quiet-faced nuns were 
dispersed; but, like uncertain fledglings, they 
have not gone far away. They live as best they 
can, as women of all work, in the villages round 
about. On Sundays, through mud, snow, or 
dust, they return to their church to sing in the 
choir, or to soothe with prayer those secret 
sorrows which they never tell on earth. 

Spassky Convent was built in the eighteenth 
century. Napoleon marched by its crenelated 
walls. Within, leaning on those walls, a solid 
row of two-story buildings runs full way around 
the four sides. Here the nuns lived. They are 
now occupied by workers in the new fac- 
tory two miles off. In the center of the huge 
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enclosure is the cemetery; there are graves of 
soldiers dead at Borodino, of officers and 
ministers highly honored, and many graves of 
civil war and famine, marked by plain wooden 
crosses. A few goats browse amid the toppling 
crosses. The cemetery is weathered and worn. 

There were five other churches within the 
walls, but they are now closed. “One is 
enough,” the workers living in the former con- 
vent decided. One has been made a day nursery 
where the women who work in the factory leave 
their babies before going to work. Another is a 
“club” —a gathering place where there are 
always speeches in the evenings, a radio, per- 
haps a moving picture. Two other churches 
house the firewood, and the fifth is a warehouse 
for the community store. 


Ti Factory workers decided long ago 
that Pavel Nestorovitch should no longer be 
allowed to live within the convent. He has a 
little two-room house half a mile away. His 
family is scattered; his wife died in 1920. 
(Priests of the Russian Orthodox Church are 
allowed to marry.) ‘Two sons perished in the 
civil war, two other sons are alive but never 
write, and there is left only a daughter, Sophie 
Pavlovna, and a son, Dmitri Pavlovitch. 

Dmitri I knew in Moscow; he is a Com- 
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munist, employed in some government office. 
He is an active member of the Atheists’ Society 
and is, I think, a trifle ashamed that he still 
feels drawn to his father. For many reasons he 
keeps the fact that he is a priest’s son carefully 
hidden: it might mean no job. When asked, he 
replies, “My father taught school.” Yet every 
week he travels forty miles to see his father and 
sister and, I believe, gives them part of his 
salary. They need it. For Pavel Nestorovitch 
has made no compromises with the revolution. 
He is what he always was — a village priest. 
Therefore he suffers all that comes from being a 
priest. 

In the first place, he is of the “deprived.” By 
Soviet law a whole group of the population is 
barred from the right to vote and from all 
rights of citizenship. The group includes former 
landowners, factory owners, the clergy — and, 
in many instances, their children. Deprivation 
of the franchise means little in itself, but out- 
side politics it is the mark of Cain. The “de- 
prived” can secure no ration cards, they are 
often barred from the community stores, they 
cannot hold any government position (hence 
Dmitri’s eagerness to hide his social origin). 
They must get along as best they can. 

Sophie Pavlovna told me how they lived. 
“From the church my father receives little. 
Everybody is so poor. Perhaps thirty rubles a 
month (fifteen dollars). Dmitri gives us some, 
so we have about fifty rubles a month income. 
I can earn nothing, for I am a ‘daughter of the 









deprived.” We are taxed more than other 
classes — sometimes twenty rubles a month, 
Were it not for what the peasants and the 
sisters bring us. ... But even they must 
bring it secretly. 7kb, the government — it is 
the government of Antichrist! . . . We are 
‘the deprived,’ which means we may walk 
Russian land and breathe Russian air — but 
our living we must find ourselves, with every- 
thing against us. We are ‘the undesired’ — 
those whom the proletariat would crush. . . 

“And why? What have we done? Before the 
revolution perhaps we lived comfortably — 
but father was revered, he did much good. 
Many times he has risen at midnight to ride 
ten miles through winter cold to give extreme 
unction. To this day the peasants love him for 
it. With them it is not difficult; it is the factory 
workers — the kind of trash that now lives in 
Spassky Convent. It is always worker against 
peasant in everything. Two years ago at Easter, 
just at midnight when the most beautiful part 
of the service begins, the workers tied a loud- 
speaker up in a tree right at the church. It 
blared forth its awful profanity just as the 
choir began to sing. But a peasant climbed up 
and pulled it down; and all the peasants swore 
they would kill the workers if they tried it 
again. Last year all was quiet.” 


I WENT frequently with Dmitri to his 
home. Between him and his sister there was an 
unbridgeable distance. She was nearing forty, 
had never married, and had seldom traveled far 
from the village. Had she gone to Moscow or 
some other city, she might have found life 
easier than staying to bear the burden of her 
father. 

“T could not — and if I did, how should I 
have avoided the brand of ‘deprived’?” she 
asked. “Dmitri was lucky —he fought for 
Soviet power in 191g and has been able to hide 
his social origin.” 

“But if it is ever known?” 

“Tt will be serious — especially since he is a 
Party member. It is forbidden to hide social 
origin. . . . But he is a loyal Communist.” 

I thought she spoke bitterly. 

Spassky is a convenient and popular excur- 
sion point for crowded Moscow. The morning 
train, one Sunday, brought a picnic of “pio- 
neers” (Communist boy scouts) with their 
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ragged red banners and shrill bugles. They 
paraded through the former convent, played 
games amid the tottering crosses, and held a 
meeting with the local workers in the club. 
Their cheers and noise clattered through 
morning mass and jangled above the soft music 
of the black-robed choir. At dinner at Dmitri’s 
the invasion was the sole subject of conver- 
sation. Pavel Nestorovitch sat silently — the 
argument was between brother and sister. It 
began with a discussion of the value of the new 
generation. 

“The new generation is arising, without 
reverence, without decency — the true children 
of the godless. They know nothing of religion. 
They mock at us,” said Sophie Pavlovna. 

“A generation without religion will be hap- 
pier and healthier. A generation without a 
parasite like the church to support will be 
wealthier and free from the superstition that 
is Christianity,” said her brother. (The father 
said nothing. It was as if he were not listening.) 
“The Orthodox Church has had its opportu- 
nity and failed. There is no more damning fact 
in history than that the church, which con- 
trolled all education before the revolution, 
actually kept seventy per cent of its population 
illiterate until 1917. . 

“Nor has it ever warred on the superstitious- 
ness of the peasant; instead, it has utilized it 
and grown fat on it. Religious festivals to kill 
insects in the fields by sprinkling the land with 
holy water! Our new generation will know that 
insecticide is what counts, and not water which 
some priest’s fingers have dirtied. . . . 

“Ignorance and superstition! Look at that 
case up in Nijninovgorod district a few months 
ago. A peasant woman, washing in the brook, 
found a piece of iridescent wood. She took it 
home, claiming it was a messenger from Christ; 
a little later she proclaimed it as Christ Him- 
self, on earth in another form. Did the priest 
teach her otherwise? No — he blessed it and 
holy-watered it. The result? Crowds came from 
all around, paying money for a look; and when 
the government sent out police to interfere, 
they were beaten. Superstition — that is what 
all churches thrive on... . 

“There was that priest in Ryazan last year 
who announced that on a certain Sunday 
evening the archangels would come down and 
carry him up to Heaven in full view of all 
believers. The church was crowded with 
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peasants bearing gifts. But nothing happened. 
The priest retired for a moment, then returned 
to announce that an archangel had come to him 
and reported that the Heavenly Mind was 
changed and that he would be allowed to stay 
on earth a little longer to carry on the good 
work.” 

“There are fa/se prophets and charlatans in 
everything,” said Sophie, pointedly. “Look at 
your Communists. Stalin now says Trotsky 
was a rascal and a false teacher. Even Stalin 
admits that there have been charlatans in 
your holy Communist Party.” 

“Individuals, perhaps — but not the whole 
Party. Whereas the whole church could not 
live without charlatanry, without superstition.” 

“The greatest charlatanry in the world is 
Communism,” Sophie insisted. “It thrives on 
the superstition that class struggle is the nor- 
mal state of affairs in the world, and the 
stupid belief that the proletariat are the Chil- 
dren of Creation.” 

“History, my dear, supports us. But what 
supports the belief that was so prevalent this 
year in Voronezh? There, a whole group an- 
nounced that very shortly the Archangel 
Michael would appear on a white horse and lead 
the righteous against Communism. Everyone 
had to be ready, so there was much church- 
going, praying, and preaching. Did the priests 
deny that such a thing was possible? No. From 
such a belief they gained support. But nothing 
supported the belief except superstition. You 
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have all prayed long for an end of Soviet power 
— why doesn’t God answer you if you are His 
children? ... 
“No, it is better to teach the truth. Remem- 
ber that old revolutionary song — 
No other one shall free us, 
Neither God nor Tsar. 


We gain our independence 
By the work of our own hands! 


That is what we are teaching the rising genera- 
tion. Free from Gods and such remnants of the 
Tsarist régime, they will be more intelligent, 
more self-reliant, better citizens for our Soviet 
Russia.” Dmitri poured himself a tenth glass of 
tea. 

Sophie spoke with scorn, but without anger. 
“And how will your godless generation replace 
the charities of the church? Think of Spassky 
Convent. Before the revolution the nuns taught 
the peasants sewing, butter-making, bee-rais- 
ing, child-rearing. They gave shelter, medicine, 
free seed. Here the peasants came for advice. 
Here was the village hospital. Now, in the 
name of culture, ‘freedom from superstition,’ 
everything is gone — even the model gardens. 
How will your atheists replace that work?” 

“The state will do it. Do you think the 
peasants didn’t pay for those things? I’ll grant 
that life in this village is worse now that the 
convent is closed, but that is only temporary. 
Our people shall have freedom from savage 
superstition and the chance to get all the 
church gave — not as charity, but as the birth- 
right of a laboring class.” 

Just then the deaconess came in, without 
knocking. She brought the morning collection 
— five rubles forty (two dollars and seventy 
cents), chiefly from the sale of candles. 

“ Another fake,” said Dmitri. “You sell them 
candles to burn before the icons. Then, as soon 
as the poor fool is gone, you run, put out the 
flame, and melt the unburned portion back into 
new candles. Wouldn’t a soul in Purgatory 
profit more from a whole candle than half a 
candle? Everywhere you find cheating, super- 
stition, lies. I heard last week of a priest who 
told his peasants, ‘You have a radio? Can you 
hear Moscow on it? Without wires, too, isn’t 
it? Well, can you therefore doubt that God, 
without wires, can hear your prayers?’” 

Pavel Nestorovitch took the money, marked 
the amount in a little book, and said nothing. 
Sophie watched him, then added triumphantly, 
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“Well, at least the people still go to church. 
The churches are open, and people will fight 
for them.” 

“Yes,” Dmitri replied, a trifle sadly, I 
thought, “their superstition is deeply rooted. 
This old generation cannot be changed, but 
the young — they are ours. In Yaroslav last 
month the Soviet decided to open the grave 
of your Saint Sophie. Before the revolution 
thousands had gone to her grave, believing her 
body to be miraculously preserved from rotting, 
and had paid half a million rubles a year there. 
Well, the Soviet decided that such a famous 
town character deserved a place in the athe- 
ists’ museum. So they opened the grave. See 
the chance they took? Suppose they did find 
her body miraculously preserved — then that 
would only strengthen the church. But science 
is on our side. They came to the grave. A riot 
broke out as the peasants defended their belief 
and the infallible church. Three men were killed 
— so deep is superstition rooted. And in the 
grave were found the bones — of a dog. The 
incorruptible remains of holy Saint Sophie! 
Do you think that thirty years from now men 
will die to prevent such exposures? The younger 
generation is ours.” 


iv 
‘_ MosT spectacular trial for many 


years was on in a town not far away. In that 
town of nineteen thousand there were six 
churches. One adjoined the hospital. The vil- 
lage Soviet decided to tear down the church 
and its bell tower and build a wing to the hos- 
pital. Notice was given to the church board. 
They called a final memorial service, after a 
vain protest to the government, and they drew 
peasants from all the country miles around. 
The service continued through the night. 
“Rise, Christians, defend the true Slavic faith,” 
was the slogan of the meeting. 

The next morning, when the officials came 
with the wrecking crew, they found the church 
surrounded by peasants — peasants seated on 
the roof, on the bell tower, clinging to every 
possible place on the building. “Tear down the 
church,” they shouted, “but you must tear us 
down with it!” The crowd was ordered to 
depart, but it refused. Eventually a riot broke 
out and seven police and other officials were 
killed. Finally thirty arrests were made — on 
the charge of “counter-revolution.” 
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Dmitri had been sent to that town as agitator 
and returned with an eyewitness’s story. “ You 
should have seen those peasants — hanging on 
to every foothold of the building, their beards 
blowing in the wind..And the damned church 
bells — they rang them for three days straight, 
without stop. And old women cursing the So- 
viet in the name of God. The priests — clever 
devils — stayed out of sight. The whole 
demonstration kept up for three days and it 
wasn’t long before the slogan ‘Defend the 
church’ changed to ‘Attack the Soviet.’ It 
looked like a popular uprising. But we knew 
whose hands had directed the whole thing. 
That is why we attack the church — it is the 
stronghold of counter-revolution.” 

“Whatever the church does against the 
government is right,” said 
Sophie. “It is the government of | 
Antichrist, and Christians must 
oppose it.” 

“... And we shall punish 
counter-revolution with shoot- 
ing. The court decreed to-day 
that seventeen, including six 
priests and deacons, should be 
shot. Pravilno—that’s as it 
should be.” 

“God will receive the souls of 
His martyrs,” and Sophie crossed 
herself. “The more you persecute 
the church, the more you further 
religion.” 

“We will wipe out counter- 
revolution in any form. Last summer the 
government sent out agents to collect wheat 
from the peasants. ‘Don’t give it up,’ the 
priests said. ‘God sends you wheat for your- 
self, not for this government of the Devil.’ 
This autumn we sent out men to sell govern- 
ment bonds. ‘Don’t buy bonds — God gives 
you money and it is not for this damned 
government.’ Counter-revolution, always. We 
shall shoot it out. The former nobility, the 
former merchants, the wealthy peasants in 
the village — they are all churchgoers. Why? 
Because the church is a counter-revolutionary 
force. Everything the government tries to do, 
the church opposes; it is remarkable how the 
church always says God is on the side of the 
anti-Soviet elements. Very well, then He also 
must be prepared to face the charge of counter- 
revolution.” 
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“God is against your persecution of the 
peasantry — it’s all in the Bible.” Sophie 
took the book from the sideboard and read, 
“And there went out another horse that was 
red’ (Red — you hear, Dmitri?) ‘and power 
was given to him to take peace from the earth, 
and that they should kill one another.’ There’s 
your Terror, brother. Now listen, doesn’t this 
describe your grain collections — the way you 
rob the peasant, taking his wheat and paying 
him practically nothing for it? ‘And I beheld 

. a black horse; and he that sat on him had 
a pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a 
voice .. . say, “A measure of wheat for a 
penny, and three measures of barley for a 
penny.”’ That’s just the way you rob the 
peasants. They go to church for comfort and 
advice, and for this you call the 
priest counter-revolutionary and 

shoot him.” 

“If he advises them to oppose, 
we shall shoot. Whether he leads 
it or not, all agitation against 
government policy seems to cen- 
ter around the priest. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

Pavel Nestorovitch had been 
in the other room, dressing for 
vesper service. He came forth 
in his robes—he had been 
listening. “You always talk, 
Dmitri, as if the priest was 
working for himself, as if he 
wished to use the peasantry to 

make himself rich. In that same chapter 
Sophie read it speaks of coming famine. 
Remember, the priest knows the peasantry 
better than any worker-agitators you send out 
in the village. He knows that famine will fol- 
low your village policy. I do not believe one- 
tenth of the stories about priests engaged in 
what you call ‘counter-revolution.’ That term 
is too broad. But when the priest advises 
against submitting to grain collections, against 
making the peasantry equal in poverty, it is 
because he feels for the peasant and has his 
best interests at heart.” 

Dmitri was about to speak. 

“. . - Don’t interrupt, Dmitri. You Com- 


munists are young, you have met no great 
defeats as yet, you are self-confident. You 
reject and attack anything that denies that 
man is self-sufficient. That is one reason why 





you attack the church. But men cannot live by 
bread alone — although, God knows, you’ve 
even taken most of the bread away and we must 
live on ration cards. When Communists, in 
their mistaken omniscience, can explain the 
mystery of death and make that parting less 
harsh, then you will destroy religion in Russia 
and I, too, shall be a Communist. I am not 
counter-revolutionary. I have always believed 
that church and state should be separate. 
Whatever God sends, so will it be. In the 
meantime, while you are learning 
the limitations of man and the 
part the church plays in explaining 
them, the service of God goes on.” 

Then he left. The little bells 


were ringing for vespers. 
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I. was a delicate question, 
but one day I felt I must know the 
answer, so I asked Dmitri. “With 
your point of view so opposed to 
your father, why do you visit him 
weekly? And why does he so sel- 
dom take part in your arguments 
with your sister? Why is he so silent?” 

He smiled. “It must seem strange to you, 
but you do not know my father. He was well 
educated — not like so many priests who went 
into the priesthood because it was the family 
career, even though they could scarcely read. 
Before the revolution he was a radical. It was 
dangerous to hold the beliefs he held and still 
stay in the church; the church, too, exiled its 
more advanced thinkers. But he taught us 
children one thing — the value of individual 
thought, the supreme right of differing with 
the majority. When I was a boy, our house held 
many a revolutionary meeting. I honor him for 
this. He taught many peasants to read and 
write; he read the Bible to them and explained 
it in simple language. He was one priest in a 
thousand... . 

“The revolution inspired him tremendously. 
We all felt as if we had come through a long, 
dark night of pain into the dawn — into its 
peace, its quiet, its opportunities. Ah — those 
were the dreamy days of the Kerensky régime. 
There has never been such liberty in Russia 
before or since. Papasha felt that the revolu- 
tion would make a liberal church, just as it 
would make a liberal government. He did not 
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see, with us Communists, that to build any new 
society in such a paradoxical land as ours 
necessitated force, force, force — no liberal 
vapidities, no matter how attractive they might 
be, but a dictatorship. He thought the church 
would have a great part in building up the new 
Russia... . 

“After our Communist success he was 
shocked to see that we were going on without 
the church, that we were branding it as some- 
thing to be wiped out — not only its medieval- 

ism, but all of it. So, from a radical 
he has become a conservative. He 
became even more conservative 
when he saw that internationalism 
and not nationalism was our aim. 
For he believes to-day that the 
church, whether good or bad, is the 
only unity in Russia that can save 
Russia. And he is a Russian — you 
foreigners do not know what that 
means. ‘As a Russian loves his 
homeland. . . .” (He hummed a 
popular song.) 
“So he holds to the church, 
ignoring the evils which he previ- 
ously condemned, for he feels that some day it 
will arise to save Russia. His faith is unshak- 
able. He is wrong, of course. In the meantime, 
I personally don’t approve of useless persecu- 
tion of the church. It is dying — let it die. 
We Communists have too much else to do. 
If the priests engage in counter-revolution — 
yes. But papasha does nothing but his own use- 
less work.” 

“But if your father were mixed up in some 
counter-revolutionary activity and ordered 
shot, what would you do?” 

He spoke without hesitation — “Shoot him.” 

We were walking through the cemetery on 
the way to his house. He kicked at a clod of 
dirt; the top of a human skull fell out. “It will 
make a good ash tray,” he said. “Perhaps,” as 
he read from a near-by stone, “it was ‘General 
Trubetskoi, honored by the Tsar,’ but more 
likely it was some dumb peasant who, in igno- 
rance, paid with his blood and sweat to keep a 
place like this going.” 


Vi 


A T TEA, one evening in December, the 
usual argument on religion had a peculiarly 
local slant. The workers resident in the former 
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convent had just voted to tear down the bell 
tower, on the ground that it was a nuisance, 
and give the bells to the government. 

“ Pravilno,” said Dmitri, “why should they 
be allowed to continue their useless noise-mak- 
ing when our government can use the copper 
and decrease its imports by so much?” 

Sophie said nothing. She was visioning the 
eventual closing of the church as well. Dmitri 
talked on, but with a trifle less conviction it 
seemed; the anti-religion campaign was coming 
close home. “The church has held its people by 
fear, too. Why to this day is it considered bad 
luck to meet a priest on the road? Why do the 
peasants then spit three times? An old charm 
—we shall break that fear and eliminate 
religion.” 

Pavel Nestorovitch, reading a Moscow news- 
paper, broke his silence and spoke: “You 
quarrel with the church, Dmitri, but you 
never explain yourself well. You confuse the 
church as an institution and religion as a part 
of a man’s life. You are wrong. You know I 
fought long ago for many changes in our church 

—for the elimination of many of its evils, 
trying to bring it closer to the masses, to have 
the service in Russian and not Slavonic, try- 
ing to make it teach what Christ really taught 
and not meredumbsubservi- _§ 
ence to certain customs and 
practices. I lost — and the 
church lost a little later and 
is losing heavily now. ... 

“But you Communists 
talk about the counter-rev- 
olutionary tendency of the 
church; you never admit 
that Communism, too, is a 
religion, and that there is no 
room in Russia for two dia- 
metrically opposed religions. 

Communism, the new faith, 

must drive out Christianity, the old. You 
yourselves deny that Communism is a religion, 
for you would thereby open yourselves to the 
undeniable conclusion of a deadly syllogism. 
You say, quoting Karl Marx, ‘Religion is a 
narcotic for the people.’ I agree — it softens 
much of the pain of life. But if you admit that 
Communism is a religion, therefore it fol- 
lows that Communism is a narcotic for the 
people! ... 


“Communism is built on the theory that one 
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class, long oppressed, shall arise, conquer, and 
build a new society. The individual and his 
interests are nothing; the class is everything. 
Communism offers an explanation of the world 
and its history —so does Christianity. It 
appeals to faith, it teaches ‘the right life’ — 
sacrifice for the class in helping 1 it to build for 
the future — and it paints a rosy picture of 
what is to come ‘when there shall be no more 
oppression and exploitation of man by man.’ 
Christianity does all this, too. . . . 

“Communism appeals to those people who 
need an explanation in the midst of a troubled 
and unsatisfied life; it gives them something to 
work for, something to die for. Christ said, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Communism 
says, ‘Workers of the world unite — you have 
nothing to lose but your chains.’ Both of these 
religions appeal to things deep in man’s soul. 
Communism has its Testaments — Marx, the 
old, Lenin, the new. . . .” 

“Rot, papasha,” Dmitri interrupted. “We 
claim no divine inspiration for either Marx or 
Lenin.” 

“T mean that Marx and Lenin play the same 
part in your religion that the Bible does in ours. 
They are guidebooks, explanations of the world, 

rules of action. Christ came 
to explain the Old Testa- 
ment to the people of His 
period. Don’t you teach that 
Leninism is Marxism of the 
New Imperialist epoch — 
that Lenin supplements, ex- 
plains, and adds to Marx? 
You don’t claim divine in- 
spiration yet.... You 
have your leader, Lenin, 
dead in the service of his 
people. How is he portrayed 
now? As a human being with 
faults and errors? Isn’t it counter-revolution 
ever to state publicly that Lenin was seriously 
wrong in anything he said or wrote? The begin- 
ning of infallibility. . . . Mind you, we are 
only six years removed from Lenin. His wife, 
his friends, are still with us. Wait a hundred 
years. .. . Oh, you Communists know well 
the depth of religious feeling in the human soul 
and are busy now developing all the details 
of your new faith. In that it is a faith, as well 
as an economic system, lies your strength.” 
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There was an interruption. A peasant hitched 
his sled outside the door and entered very 
subserviently. “ Batoushka,” he said haltingly, 
“if it is not too much trouble . . . my wife is 
dying . . . if youcancome . . . in the village 
of Palino. . . . It is eight miles.” 

“Have a glass of tea, comrade; it must be 
cold out. In a few minutes. . . . 

“You are thinking of how to better the 
world, Dmitri, how to make life easier. These 
are the aims of Christianity, too. We have had 
and we have used superstition — don’t you? 
The rapaciousness of all capitalists, the evil 
intentions of all the bourgeoisie, the infallibil- 
ity of Lenin — aren’t these the beginnings of 
Communist superstitions? You have our aims, 
you appeal to the same instincts — and others 
— in man. You begin to have our faults. You 
even begin to have heresies (look at Trotsky). 
You have our same propaganda methods — 
for any religion seeks to become the Only True 
Religion. And finally, you put a meaning into 
life for every Communist. . . . 

“But there we have you, Dmitri. There is 
where you will fail. You have the younger 
generation now, to train as you wish. But there 
is one thing Christianity has which Commu- 
nism does not have — and sooner or later your 
younger generation will find it out. Our ‘true 
Slavic Church’ will go — I have stayed by it, 
with all its faults, for I believed it could unite 
Russia, help resurrect Russia. I no longer care 
and I believe it is dying. But a new organi- 
zation of Christianity will arise — religion will 
last and every religion must have its organiza- 
tion; even Communism needs the Party. 
Against the church your fight will be success- 
ful; but Communism, the new, fighting Chris- 
tianity, the old, will lose — for only Christian- 
ity puts a meaning in death. . . . And there 
we have you.” 

He put on his coat and prepared for his trip 
to Palino. 

This speech was, for me, the old priest’s 
valedictory. I never saw him again, for he died 
that winter. Needing an operation badly, he 
was told at the hospital that “places are first 
for Trade Union members, for workers and 
peasants, and ‘the deprived’ come second.” He 
died before there was room for him to be 
taken in. 
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es was late, but so was Easter, 
Sophie managed to keep the house, and Dmitri 
and I went out there Easter Eve. Sophie and ] 
went to church, but Dmitri was speaking at a 
celebration in the workers’ club on “Easter and 
other barbarian myths in Christianity.” 

The church was crowded, chiefly with adults, 
In one alcove lay the Easter bread and the 
dyed eggs which the peasants had brought to 
church for the priest’s blessing. The service was 
pitched in the minor. The nuns’ choir chanted 
softly. There was incense and candle smoke. 
Pavel Nestorovitch’s successor seemed to be 
directing the worshipers, slowly raising their 
fervor, lifting the pitch higher and higher. 

Just before midnight we went outdoors. A 
bell (the tower had not yet been dismantled) 
was booming a low monotone. Suddenly, at 
midnight, the little bells began — higher, 
higher, faster, faster. The crowd around the 
church lighted little candles. There was no 
other light. Everything seemed so fresh — 
the melting earth beneath, the wind from the 
pines, the star-studded sky. The little bells 
continued, faster, sharper. 

Suddenly the double doors of the church 
burst open. There stood the priest in gay vest- 
ments, holding aloft his golden cross. He 
slowly descended the steps and the worshipers 
followed, with banner, crosses, and candles. 
There was a silence — then the whole congre- 
gation took up the chant, now in the major: 

Christ has risen from the dead. 

By death He has defeated Death, 

And brought life to those in the grave. 
Then all marched round the church, “to show 
to the world that Christ was truly risen.” 
According to the old custom, a few fireworks 
lighted the sky. 

Sophie was crying. “The beauty of it — and 
they would destroy this. I always think of 
Russians abroad on this night. How homesick 
they must be when they remember. . . .” 

From the club across’ the way there was a 
roar of laughter. There the resident workers, 
their children, and many children from the 
village had assembled for the lecture, which 
was followed by a moving picture. It was 
Harold Lloyd in “Safety Last.” There was 
another roar of laughter. 


Next month, “The Professor in Communist Russia” 
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W. ARE very quiet there, but it is the 
quiet of a storm centre, as we all know.” So 
spoke Mr. Justice Holmes about the Supreme 
Court in 1913, the year after judicial review 


in constitutional cases had 
provided a leading issue in 
a presidential campaign. 
Theodore Roosevelt did 
not create the issue; he 
merely sponsored it. Now 
again, in 1930, the Supreme 
Court is a “storm centre” 
which may give rise toeven 
livelier political issues 
than in 1912. The recent 
Senate debate upon the 
confirmation of the new 
Chief Justice, to writers 
of headlines, may have 


appeared as a sudden eruption, but every 
“social trends” of 
the Supreme Court during the postwar decade 
has been aware that a storm was gathering. 


attentive student of the 
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When the Senate delayed and debated 
the confirmation of Chief Justice Hughes, it be- 
came evident that a movement was afoot to 
“liberalize the Supreme Court.” The ordinary 
citizen, who looks upon the nine Justices as men 
“ set on a pedestal and decorated with a halo,” 
was shocked when he was told that the Supreme 
Bench needed liberalizing. In this article a great 
student of the law explains the “social trends” 
of the Supreme Court since 1920. He points out 
that, “to. discharge its powers wisely, the Court 
needs a constant play of informed criticism,” 
because “‘the Court, under the guise of legal 
form, exercises political and economic control.” 
It follows that the Senate is performing a fun- 
damental public duty when it weighs carefully 
the opinions and social outlook of — 
appointees to our highest tribunal. 


Presumably President Hoover’s Commission 
on Social Trends will in due course report on 
«“ . ”? 

social trends 
since 1920. In the meantime, an understanding 


of the Supreme Court 


of the nature of the cases 
that come before the Court 
and how it decides them, 
will make the recent con- 
troversy intelligible. The 
Court moves in a “very 
quiet” atmosphere and its 
work is largely withdrawn 
from the public gaze. Only 
occasionally, therefore, are 
press and public aware of 
thedecisiveinfluence which 
the Court exercises upon 


_the economic and social 


development of American 


civilization. Such awareness is apt to come 
dramatically and without preparation. 

But it is not good, either for the country or 
the Court, that the part played by the Court 











in the life of the country should be shrouded in 
mystery. Some elementary but basic facts 
must therefore be recalled. For it is well, 
whenever we are confronted with a recurring 
political issue, to apply Lincoln’s famous 
recipe: “If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could then 
better judge what to do, and bow to do it.” 

Unlike President and Congress, the Supreme 
Court never takes the initiative. It only acts 
when it has a case, and the Court must wait 
till litigants bring cases before it. But there 
are cases and cases. An appreciation of the 
differences between cases affords the clue to the 
political aspects of the Supreme Court com- 
pared with the function of courts generally. 

A collision between two tug boats, failure 
to deliver a carload of coal on time, a Paris 
divorce, the blowing of cinders from hot ashes 
thrown upon a dump — these and a thousand 
like situations create controversies between 
man and man that come in and out of courts 
without even remotely touching the fringes of 
politics. Cases like these constitute the bulk of 
the business of the state courts, the lower 
federal courts, the English courts. These are 





not the cases which give rise to 
Senate debates. At the present 
time, such cases rarely come be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

Formally, the cases before the 
Supreme Court are also between 
two litigants, but in essence they 
involve the stuff of politics. To 
read the opinions of the Su- 
preme Court is to move among 
city councils, public service com- 
missions, tax boards, governors, 
state legislatures, Congress, and 
the President. Every act of na- 
tional or state government, every 
law passed by Congress, every 
treaty ratified by the Senate, ev- 
ery order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, every 
tax attempted to be levied, may 
have to run the hazards of 
litigation and encounter the 
judicial veto of the Supreme 
Court. 

May Gopher Prairie go in for 
town planning? May New York 
restrict the avarice of theater 
ticket scalpers? May the State of Washington 
establish a public employment agency system 
and bar exploitation by private agencies, or 
New Jersey at least limit the fee that such 
agencies may charge? May Nebraska fix a 
standard weight for a loaf of bread? Or Arizona 
decide that the labor injunction has, on the 
whole, done more harm than good? May the 
states encourage agricultural codperatives? 
May the Senate investigate the corruptive 
influence of campaign contributions? May 
Congress regulate stockyards and stockyard 
agencies? Upon what basis are utilities to 
figure their return, and should they be allowed 
a return upon a franchise given them by the 
state? And how much of a return must they be 
allowed to earn? Is a net return of 6.26 per cent 
upon the present value, including such fran- 
chises, an adequate profit for the transit lines 
of Baltimore, or is 7.5 or even 8 per cent net 
profit necessary for a “‘street railway enjoying 
a monopoly in one of the oldest, largest, and 
richest cities on the Atlantic Seaboard”? 

These issues and issues like them are at 
stake in the bulk of the litigation that comes 
before the Supreme Court. 
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HE IssuEs which thus are normally 
decided by the Supreme Court are not the 
ordinary legal questions in the myriad law 
suits of Smith vs. Jones before other courts. In 
large measure, Supreme Court litigation con- 
cerns the interplay of government and eco- 
nomic enterprise. It was not always thus. Both 
the volume of litigation before the Court and 
its nature have changed at different periods in 
its history. 

In 1825 the Court rendered 26 opinions, and 
of these almost half involved applications of 
recognized principles of the common law. 
Fifty years later the Court wrote 193 opinions. 
But these still predominantly dealt with 
common law topics or technical legal questions 
of not wide public concern, while only 17 cases, 
less than ten per cent, involved questions of 
constitutionality, taxation, and like issues of 
public import. At the end of another fifty 
years, for 1925, the business disposed of is 
about the same, but the meaning of the litiga- 
tion has drastically changed. Common law 
controversies hardly appear. The 
opinions reveal a steady absorp- 
tion of the Court’s time with ques- 
tions of control over economic 
enterprise and kindred public con- 
troversies. 

The substantial business of the 
Court to-day is to pass upon the 
validity of acts of government. In 
effect, the Court is the ultimate 
arbiter of the relations between 
citizen and government as well as 
of the relations of the forty-eight 
states to one another and to the 
United States. The Court thus ex- 
ercises essentially political func- 
tions, though it exercises them in 
a different atmosphere and under 
different circumstances than those 
which apply to legislature and Con- 
gress, to governors and President. 

To the success of our scheme of 
government an independent and 
statesmanlike Supreme Court is 
vital. In all governments there 
must be organs for finality of de- 
cision. In a union of states like 
ours, with the respective powers 
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of the states and the union distributed in the 
Constitution in necessarily broad terms, a 
detached and strong court is the most de- 
pendable mechanism for adjusting contro- 
versies between the individual states, and 
between states and nation. 

It does not at all follow, however, that a 
court must be the arbiter for all controversies 
that may arise in state and nation. This is not 
essential to a federal system, even under a 
written constitution. Canada and Australia 
prove that national well-being does not neces- 
sarily call for the same range of powers that are 
now exercised by our Supreme Court. 

It is important to differentiate sharply, 
therefore, between the different types of con- 
troversies affecting public or political issues 
that come before the Supreme Court. There 
are different issues which vary in the scope that 
they afford the Justices for expressing their 
persona! predilections. 


¢ NDER the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court maintains the 



























































balance between states and nation by deter- 
mining when a state has attempted to project 
its authority beyond its state lines, and when, 
on the other hand, Congress has interfered 
with the purely domestic concerns of the indi- 
vidual state. Here is an area of conflict within 
which peace must be preserved by the Supreme 
Court. But here, too, merely as a matter of 
form, the Supreme Court deduces “ principles” 
hidden in the Constitution to which only the 
Supreme Court has the code. 

The decisions under the Commerce Clause, 
whether allowing or confining state action, 
whether sanctioning or denying the exercise of 
federal power, as in the first Child Labor case, 
involve judgment on facts and policies, and not 
at all on an esoteric knowledge of the Consti- 
tution. The Stockyard Act, the Grain Futures 
Act, the West Virginia Natural Gas Act, the 
Recapture Clause of the Transportation Act, 
the first Child Labor Law, and numerous tax 
measures of the states, all involved “inter- 
pretation” of the Commerce Clause. But the 
fate of these laws depended on adequate in- 
formation before the Court on the economic 
and industrial facts behind this legislation and 
judgment on these facts by the Court. 

Professor Thomas Reed Powell has thus 
summed up the cases under the Commerce 
Clause: “The Court has drawn its lines where 
it has drawn them because it has thought it 
wise to draw them there. The wisdom of its 
wisdom depends upon a judgment about 
practical matters and not upon a knowledge of 
the Constitution.” In other words, these deci- 
sions are at bottom acts of statesmanship. 
Therefore it is that the decisions of the Court 
must be subjected to constant scrutiny to save 
them from pedantry and sterility, as the un- 
conscious rationalizations of the economic and 
social biases of the individual Justices. But the 
power of the Supreme Court to mediate be- 
tween the states and the nation in interpreting 
the Commerce Clause must be left intact. 

Another class of constitutional provision 
which comes before the Supreme Court in- 
volves specific restrictions upon the legislative 
power both of the states and of Congress. 
These are guarantees of individual rights and 
are based upon the history of specific political 
grievances or embody some specific limitation 
of power in the adjustment of our federal 
system. They are features of the Constitution 












which give rise to relatively little difficulty in 
their judicial construction. For the definiteness 
of the history and aims of these provisions 
tends to limit rather narrowly the scope of 
judicial review. Only occasionally is doubt 
raised as to whether “‘a fact tried by jury” has 
been “re-examined in any court of the United 
States” otherwise. than “according to the 
rules of the common law,” or whether a crime 
is “infamous,” or whether a tax is “laid upon 
articles exported from any state,” or even 
whether the protection against “unreasonable 
searches and seizures” is violated. 

In this field economic and social conflicts 
play a relatively negligible part. Even here, 
however, in their interpretation of the guaranty 
of “freedom of speech,” the decisions prove 
that the Supreme Court is not immune to 
temporary fears and passions. 
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B.. THERE ARE two clauses of the 
Constitution which present very different 
problems of statecraft: the “due process” 
clause of the Fifth Amendment, a limitation 
upon the federal government; and the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment guar- 
anteeing “due process of law” and the “equal 
protection of the laws,” whereby every local 
act of every state must, under challenge, meet 
the approval of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. 

These amendments do not concern the 
delimitation between federal and state power. 
They do not embody technical conceptions 
nor specific guarantees based upon specific 
historic experience. The power of states to 
safeguard natural resources, to assure a living 
wage for women workers, to limit the rents 
that landlords may exact, to fix standard 
weights for bread, to prohibit the use of shoddy, 
to prescribe building zones, to require the 
sterilization of mental defectives — these needs 
of modern society and needs like them can be 
fulfilled only by leave of the Supreme Court. 
And the Supreme Court’s whole power to 
deal with these matters is derived from its 
reading of the “due process” clauses. 

But the meaning of “due process” and the 
content of terms like “liberty” are not revealed 
by the Constitution. It is the Justices who 
make the meaning. They read into the neutral 
language of the Constitution their own eco- 
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nomic and social views. It is in reference to 
these matters that Chief Justice Hughes, while 
Governor of New York, said, “We are under a 
Constitution, but the Constitution is what the 
judges say itis... .” 

These are the clauses — “due process” and 
“equal protection of the laws” — which have 
brought forth the most abundant crop of 
judicial vetoes and through which the most 
effective barrier has been raised against utiliz- 
ing the inherent flexibilities of our Constitu- 
tion to meet modern needs. Until the Four- 
teenth Amendment was written into the 
Constitution, following the Civil War, each 
state was substantially the exclusive judge of 
its domestic life. The Fourteenth Amendment, 
as interpreted by judges fearful of new eco- 
nomic and social forces, sub- 
jected the detailed local affairs 
of the forty-eight states to 
the ultimate supervision of 
five men at Washington. For 
nearly a hundred years the 
“due process” clause restrict- 
ing the federal government 
had lain largely inactive in 
the Fifth Amendment. The 
exuberant application given 
to the same clause in the 
Fourteenth Amendment was 
then carried over to the Fifth 
Amendment, so that federal 
as well as state legislation 
now has to meet the increas- 
ingly unknown and unknow- 
able terrors of “‘due process.” 

How little of law, in the ordinary meaning 
of that term, there is in these decisions, and 
how much of politics, was revealed by Chief 
Justice Taft in protesting against the decision 
of five of the Justices in overturning the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Law for 
Women, and thereby the minimum wage laws 
of a dozen states: “It is not the function of 
this Court to hold Congressional Acts invalid 
simply because they are passed to carry out 
economic views which the Court believes to be 
unwise or unsound.” 


V 


Ti: Court has been particularly active 
since the World War in striking down legis- 
lation, both state and federal. One might have 
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supposed that the limit of intolerance was 
reached in the famous Lochner case, whereby 
a ten-hour law for workers in bakeshops was 
declared unconstitutional. This case was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s constant text against judicial 
unreasonableness. For a period after the out- 
cries against that decision, the Court pursued 
a more liberal attitude. But since 1920 there 
have been decisions even less defensible than 
the Lochner case. 

The story is best told, however, by the 
aggregate tendencies of the Court’s work in 
this field. A study of all its decisions up to 1927 
has been made by Professor Ray A. Brown of 
the University of Wisconsin Law School. From 
his analysis it appears that up to I912 the 
Court had decided, under the “‘due process” 
clause, 98 cases involving so- 
cial and economic legislation. 
In only six of these did the 
Court hold the legislation un- 
constitutional. From 1913 to 
1920 the Court decided 97 
cases of this type and held 
seven laws invalid. But 
since 1920, out of 53 cases 
the Court has held against 
the legislation in fifteen. 

“Phrased in percentages 
this means that from 1868 to 
1912 the Court held against 
the legislation in a very little 
more than six per cent of the 
cases; from 1913 to 1920 ina 
little more than seven per 
cent of the cases; while since 
1920 the Court has held against the leg- 
islature in twenty-eight per cent of the cases. 
And if we go behind the decisions and look at 
the votes of the individual judges in each case, 
we will find the same startling increase in the 
number of opinions adverse to the validity of 
legislation under the due process clauses. In the 
period up to 1921 the judicial vote was cast 
approximately ninety per cent in favor of the 
various statutes considered, and only ten per 
cent against. Since then, however, the favor- 
able vote has shrunk to about sixty-nine per 
cent and the adverse vote grown to thirty-one 
per cent.” This destructive tendency of the 
Court, it need only be added, has continued its 
activity during the last few years. 

The harm to our federalism thus resulting 






from the frustration of the free life of the 
individual states in their local affairs has. been 
memorably emphasized by Mr. Justice Holmes: 
“There is nothing that I more deprecate than 
the use of the Fourteenth Amendment beyond 
the absolute compulsion of its words to prevent 
the making of social experiments that an 
important part of the community desires, in the 
insulated chambers afforded by the several 
states, even though the experiments may seem 
futile or even noxious to me and to those whose 
judgment I most respect.” 

No wonder that Mr. Charles Warren, the 
historian of the Supreme Court, has raised the 
basic question as to the wisdom of continuing 
the “due process” clause. He has thus ex- 
pressed doubts increasingly felt by conserva- 
tive judges and students of constitutional law. 
In any event, so long as this power of judicial 
review exists, its true nature should be frankly 
recognized by the public and by the Court. The 
simple fact is that in these matters the Court, 
under the guise of legal form, exercises political 
and economic control. This is the bottom mean- 
ing of the decisions on utility valuations. That 
the Supreme Court is especially fitted to be the 
ultimate arbiter of policy, is an intelligent and 
tenable doctrine. But let us face the fact that 
five Justices of the Supreme Court are molders 
of policy, rather than impersonal vehicles of 
revealed truth. 

Vi 
q 

Soc an appreciation of the true func- 
tion of the Supreme Court, in the aspects of the 
Constitution here considered, will help to 
revise our attitude toward the qualifications of 
its judges and the public’s responsibility in their 
selection. Roosevelt shrewdly observed: “I 
may not know much about law, but I do know 
one can put the fear of God into judges.” And 
in 1912 he proceeded to put the “fear of God” 
into them. But the “fear of God” is too inter- 
mittent and at best not a wise instrument for 
wisdom. What is needed is a thorough under- 
standing of our constitutional system in action, 
as a basis for determining the proper scope of 
judicial control and the condition most likely 
to insure the exercise of this tremendous power 
by ordinary mortals, so as to avoid at once the 
abuses of tyranny and the timidities of de- 
pendence. 

It is idle merely to abuse abuses, and equally 
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futile to fall back upon mechanical contri- 
vances when dealing with a process where 
mechanics can play but a very small part. The 
remedy does not lie in panaceas like the recall 
of judicial decisions or the requirement that 
more than a majority of the Court should 
declare legislation unconstitutional. The ulti- 
mate determinant is the quality of the Justices, 
Once it is candidly recognized that their whole 
outlook on life, their freedom from fear, their 
experience and their capacity to transcend 
their experience, determine their decisions, it 
follows inevitably that these qualities will 
become pertinent matters of inquiry before a 
man is put on the Supreme Bench for life. 

It is noteworthy that Presidents so unlike 
as Lincoln and Roosevelt should have deemed 
relevant the general direction of mind of pro- 
spective members of the Court toward public 
issues. Surely the men who wield the power of 
life and death over the political decisions of 
legislatures and executives should be subjected 
to the most vigorous scrutiny before being 
given that power. Public opinion, the Presi- 
dent, and the Senate should all have a lively 
understanding of what the appointment of a 
Supreme Court Justice means. To discharge its 
powers wisely, the Court needs a constant play 
of informed criticism by the professional as 
well as the lay press. 

In memorable words, one of the great men of 
the Court, Mr. Justice Brewer, has told of the 
Court’s own dependence upon criticism: “It 
is a mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court 
is either honored or helped by being spoken of 
as beyond criticism. On the contrary, the life 
and character of its justices should be the 
objects of constant watchfulness by all, and its 
judgments subject to the freest criticism. The 
time is past in the history of the world when 
any living man or body of men can be set on a 
pedestal and decorated with a halo. True, 
many criticisms may be, like their authors, 
devoid of good taste, but better all sorts of 
criticism than no criticism at all. The moving 
waters are full of life and health; only in the 
still waters is stagnation and death.” 

This in turn implies a high-spirited and dis- 
interested bar—the product of farsighted 


‘legal education at our universities — and 4 


public opinion trustful of the workings of our 
judiciary because the judiciary is worthy of 
the trust. 
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by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


I. A PREvVious article * I attempted to 
give my own answer to the question — “Why 
be good?” — stripping the discussion down to 
its simplest and barest outlines of common 
sense. I tried to avoid all transcendentalism 
and merely showed that at the present stage 
which man has reached in the evolution of the 
cosmos, morality has a necessary part to play 
in his life and its further development; as much 
as has, say, the sense of sight. 

If the premises and conclusions of that 
article were correct, and morality, at this stage 
of evolution, is a necessary element or factor in 
man’s life; if, in simple words, there is a reason 
why we should be good, the question instantly 
follows: “‘How are we to do it?” Obviously the 
discussion at this point will instantly center 
around the problem of the moral code. 

To a great many people of the present day, 
the very term appears to have become ab- 
horrent. It seems to savor of Victorianism, of a 
lack of “modern” outlook, and to be disagree- 
ably coercive. There is something very odd and 
illogical about this. In many instances the very 
people who object to a moral code would be the 
last to accept sheer anarchy in politics, al- 
though the limits to individual expression are 
as clear in the one instance as in the other. 
Every game requires rules, and life is a game 
involving many players for very high stakes. 
It would be impossible, for example, for four 
people to play bridge together if there were no 
rules. If a player said, “Hang the rules! I’ll 

*Tue Forum, May, 1930. 
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express my own personality,” the game would 
quickly break down. 

Of the necessity for such general rules in the 
moral life, I have already spoken. I may add 
here that we are very busy people living a very 
complex life. If we stopped to argue out every 
single situation of every sort that confronted 
us every moment, we should clearly never get 
anywhere. Law, business, science, every de- 
partment of human activity develops rules to 
which we instantly refer individual cases, 
thereby saving ourselves an immense and 
wholly superfluous amount of bother. Why not 
in the sphere of morality? A moral code — some 
generally agreed-upon way of reacting morally 
to moral problems — would seem to be an im- 
mensely useful institution, instead of a bug- 
bear. 


A GOOD MANY impulsive and expansive 
natures object to moral codes on the score that 
they are repressive, that they consist of 
“Thou shalt nots.” There are two comments to 
be made on this objection. The first is that 
negative commands are in general far less 
limiting than positive ones. Take, for example, 
the commands to an athlete in training. He 
must not eat this or drink that. He must refrain 
from many things if he is to become fit. But 
these “negations,” as our restless moral rebels 
are so fond of calling them, are less limiting, 
really less coercing, than the positive com- 
mands of the trainer. It is less restrictive to be 





made to abstain from mince pie and a glass of 
beer than it is to be made to spend hours daily 
exercising the muscles. It is the same thing in 
the civil, legal codes. Human life is infinitely 
varied, and the negations of the civil code are 
much less limiting to our total activities than 
positive commands would be. 

This is equally true in the moral sphere. 
Consider the much abused Ten 
Commandments of the Jews. Is 
there not a much larger sphere of 
free action left to us by “Thou 
shalt not steal, or bear false wit- 
ness, or commit adultery” than by 
Christ’s “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself”? When ana- 
lyzed in a common sense way, the 
mere objection that moral, like 
civil, codes consist largely of 
negations would seem to carry very little 
weight, even for the most ardent self-expres- 
sionist. In the second place, no great moral 
code that I know of is purely negative, and the 
carpers on this score play up the negations be- 
cause they know that all human beings, from 
childhood up, dislike the word don’t. 

In the history of the race there have been 
innumerable moral codes. A code has, of 
necessity, to be somewhat generalized, but 
every code of every race has deeply imbedded 
in it both a sense of the values of life and a 
realization of the complexity of human nature. 

Everyone realizes that there are values in 
life — that is, that there are things and acts 
which are desirable. This essay, like the former 
one, is intended to be practical and not philo- 
sophical, and we shall not try to rationalize 
our position by discussing the ultimate nature 
of the “good.” There are innumerable things 
and acts that have value, many of the simplest 
and lowest forms of which have value for ani- 
mals as well as for ourselves — such as warmth, 
food, shelter, sexual satisfaction, and so on. 
There are others which come only with the 
higher organization and civilization of man, 
such as wealth, social consideration, all the 
tools provided by ascending degrees of knowl- 
edge, intellectual enjoyment, and the satis- 
faction of the various highly developed emo- 
tions in art, love, and morality. As a rule, the 
free play of man’s powers, emotions, and func- 
tions gives him satisfaction, whereas the in- 
hibiting of them gives a sense of pain or vague 
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frustration. Life is activity, hence the deep- 
seated objection to negations. 

On the other hand, if self-expression is a 
good, it also became evident to what we may 
call “the subconscious wisdom of the race” 
that it must have limits or it ceases to be a 
good, both for the individual himself and for his 
fellows in society. Food is a good; but to express 
oneself by gorging for days at a 
time is not good. Up to a certain 
point, the free expression of the 
emotions is a good; but if it goes 
so far as to end in murder, it is not 
a good. It becomes clear that if we 
are to get the good out of self- 
expression, we must introduce 
somewhere the negations of self- 
restraint. Limits begin to appear 
in what would otherwise be an 
unbounded welter of self-expression. In some 
cases these limits have to be placed because of 
the effects of the individual’s acts on himself; in 
other cases, because of the effect they have on 
other people, man being a social animal. 

These limits will vary with different types 
and planes of civilization. The problem of just 
where they shall be placed so as to insure the 
maximum good to the individual and to society, 
with the minimum pain due to an excess of the 
“good,” is perhaps the most subtle and difficult 
one facing mankind at all times and in all 
places. It is obvious, however, that not only 
must they be set somewhere, but that every in- 
dividual must, for his happiness and conven- 
ience, have some general rough notion, at least, 
as to the line of demarcation. In the first place, 
owing to the complexity of human nature and 
of even the simplest, as we would call them, 
of savage societies, no individual has either the 
requisite knowledge or judgment to stake out 
all these limits for himself, to say nothing of the 
period of childhood when habits are formed. In 
the second place, as I pointed out in the first 
essay, we have to have some general agreement 
with all the other members of our society as to 
where the limits are, or society would crumble. 
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H OW, THEN, do the limits get placed? 
As far as we can see, by a gradual development 
through a long period of trial and error. Little 
by little they establish themselves as tribal 
customs and ethical codes covering the two 
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fields of human activities which I outlined in 
the earlier essay. 

There is, however, a further problem with 
which we are already becoming entangled. It 
is not simply a question of a vast number of 
goods in life which at certain limits change 
their character and turn into evils, but of a 
measuring of the comparative values of these 
infinitely varied goods. The choice, whether 
conscious or not, begins in the animal world. 
A fox can lie in the warm sunshine and go 
hungry, or bestir himself, make a raid on a 
farmer five miles off, and have a chicken dinner. 
He cannot have both goods at once. 

For man, the possibilities of choice become 
almost limitless, not only because of the com- 
plexity of his society, but even more because of 
the complexity of his own nature. Think of the 
infinite variety of choice open to a man in New 
York with a thousand dollars in the bank. The 
thousand dollars, with its potentialities, is it- 
self a good. The sense of that amount, small as 
jt is, interposed between him and a sudden 
accident or loss of job is a good. So is a motor 
car, a trip to Europe, a thousand things for 
which he could exchange his thousand. Some 
of these things would give him great intensity 
of pleasure for a few days and then disappear 
or turn into evils. Some would give a lifetime 
of mild pleasure. Some would be of the mind, 
some of the body. Some would end 
with themselves, others would live 
on in memory. Some forms of ex- 
penditure would clearly have 
much more value than others. 

No one can live a satisfactory 
life who has not established for 
himself some scale of values. If the 
man above spent his thousand on a 
week’s debauch, he could not have 
a car; if he bought a car, he could 
not have a trip to Europe; if he spent it on any- 
thing, he could not have the peace of mind of 
knowing it was in the bank. The more I con- 
sider the restless, discontented, and far from 
happy life which, in spite of our so-called pros- 
perity, we lead to-day, the more it seems to 
me that the root of our trouble is in our having, 
for a while at least, lost our scale of values. We 
are bewildered by the tremendously increased 
range of choice among unfamiliar novelties 
opened to us by the sudden substitution of our 
modern machine civilization for that which had 
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developed through all preceding ages. Not 
knowing what is worth most to us, besieged to 
have everything, we exhaust ourselves in the 
attempt to choose; and, in spite of colossal 
effort and colossal possessions, we find life 
profoundly unsatisfying. 

The fact is that the average man of to-day — 
who has cut himself off from the past, due to a 
changed material life and the new intellectual 
atmosphere — is essaying an impossible task. 
Let us take an extreme example. Let us imagine 
a man from Mars set down in Tudor England 
with ample means of living a satisfying life, and 
given a year in which to enjoy it. Ignorant of 
the ways of life and the points of view of that 
society and civilization, what would he make of 
it? The chances are that he would find so many 
utterly unexpected results — physical, social, 
mental — to everything he attempted in his 
ignorance to do in satisfying his desires, that he 
would be only too glad to get back to Mars at 
the end of his twelvemonth. Given a complex 
nature and a complex environment, no man 
can depend solely on his own desires and 
thought to lead him through life with satis- 
faction. To an extent that we little dream of, 
we have to rely upon the accumulated wis- 
dom and experience of those who have gone 
before us. 

Implicit in every ethical code there has 
always been a scale of values for 
the goods of life that is based upon 
what I have called above “the 
subconscious wisdom of the race.” 
Where the range of choice in 
things and conduct is almost 
limitless, it is evident that there 
must be such a scale or the in- 
dividual life will end in frustra- 
tion or disaster. Such a scale must 
be based on a multitude of con- 
siderations. It must take into account the 
whole length of a man’s life and not the gratifi- 
cation of the moment. It must consider the 
abiding satisfaction as well as the intensity to 
be derived from a good. It must cover all of 
man’s nature in order to understand the effect 
a satisfaction of one portion of it may have on 
another. It must know all his nature in order 
to estimate how a good will develop that nature 
so as to be able to enjoy other goods, or vice 
versa. 

All of this and more is too much for any one 
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man to work out for himself in tired evenings. 
Whether we like it or not, we have to accept a 
great deal from the past. Otherwise we shall 
wreck ourselves. 

I do not mean for a moment that a man 
should live his life by rote and never think for 
himself. I am a deep believer in individualism 
and have fought elsewhere against merely 
standardized lives. What I call “the sub- 
conscious wisdom of the ages” has itself been 
built up from the innumerable essays, in this 
direction and that, of countless individuals in 


the past. Ethical systems and codes can guide 
us only in general. Here and there in our lives 
there are always cropping up individual situa- 
tions in which we have to decide what our 
conduct shall be. But to say that the systems 
can only guide us in general is very different 
from saying that they can be scrapped im toto. 
An individual in any community has got to 
have some general system to cling to in his life 
or there will be a colossal waste of energy, if not 
a complete bankruptcy. 


iV 


L my previous essay ! pointed out the 
great difference between the civil and the moral 
law. Even in the domain of the former, it would 
not be possible to devise overnight an entirely 
new set of laws and customs for any people. It 
is possible, indeed, to make a new constitution, 
as the revolted colonies did in 1787; but in the 
far more sensitive and intricate field of morals 
not even that could be done. We cannot get a 
lot of sociologists and psychologists to sit 
around a green table for a month and give us a 
new moral canon that will have any pragmatic 
value. Morality is not an edict. It develops 
slowly, and from time to time gets itself ex- 
pressed in systems or codes. These, as I have 
frequently said, have varied greatly in minor 
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detail, but as mankind rises higher and higher 
they tend to weld together. 

Although they come to us connected with 
some great personality, they are really the re- 
sult of slowly accumulating racial wisdoms. 
Confucius, Buddha, Plato, and Christ would 
have understood one another perfectly in their 
ideals. Christ, of course, should not be confused 
with the Christians any more than Plato with 
the Platonists. It must also be remembered 
that an ethical system is different from the 
religious system to which it may or may not be 
bound. In an age of faith the latter may give 
powerful support to the former as a sanction, 
but the two are different. These ethical sys- 
tems — the outgrowth of racial wisdom — are 
closely fitted to the needs of the races among 
which they arise. 

The needs of Western European civilization, 
springing largely from Greece, have been fed 
by Greek philosophy, the teachings of Christ, 
and the Roman Stoics. Taken together, these 
form a great body of ethical doctrine, of which, 
for the great mass of people, the most appealing 
is that derived from Christ. Some body of such 
doctrine is essential if we are not to drift into 
moral anarchy. To say that a great mass of 
hundreds of millions can dispense with the old 
ethics and rule itself according to science is, if ] 
may say so, the sheerest drivel. Whatever may 
be said of some sciences, those of man and 
society still have to have their diapers changed 
every hour or so. To expect the mass of our 
populations to guide their lives according to the 
latest pronouncements of a Freud or anybody 
else is to have lost all contact with reason. 

Is the old body of ethical doctrine of Western 
Europe so outworn that it can no longer suf- 
fice? Personally, I think the Stoic rather than 
the Christian or Platonist doctrine gets me 
through the tight places in life, though all help 
at different times. But they all have one thing 
in common. They all insist upon a scale of 
values, rising from the basest of the material to 
the highest of the spiritual, and they all insist 
on the need of a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice and self-discipline. Has the need for 
these things disappeared? There is a whole 
modern school that says yes. For example, in 
Our Changing Civilization, by Professor J. H. 
Randall of Columbia, I note (among other wild 
exaggerations) that “at one bound the harness- 
ing of power has made our society rich beyond 
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the dreams of any that went before. With our 
resources it is easily possible for every man to 


enjoy comforts and luxuries the Cesars could 


not command; and in America at least most of 
us do. In this world of incredible devices for the 
easing of life, what can remain of the moral 
ideals of those centuries of destitution? Where 
is there room for resignation and humility and 
patience? Who can preserve a righteous and 
a contrite heart?” Evidently not Professor 
Randall. This is a sample of the attack on the 
old doctrine of self-discipline. 

Well, there are several things to be said. The 
most obvious one is that although we may have 
the Ford, the telephone, and the radio, the 
statement that most of us in America enjoy 
more luxuries than the Cesars is simply not 
true. Professor Randall’s enthusiasm ran away 
with him. I note in a recent newspaper that 
the National Bureau of Economic Research has 
announced that with an increase of sixty billion 
dollars in our national income in the past 
twenty years, the average wage earner received 
$1205 in 1929 as against $976 in 1909. We have, 
as I say, a few new tricks up our sleeve; but 
with the cost of living where it is, how a man 
can support a family on $1205 a year and enjoy 
more luxuries than the Cesars is rather beyond 
me. 

Moreover, I read in a current issue of the 
New York Times that General William Barclay 
Parsons, the well-known engineer and chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Professor 
Randall’s own great university, says that 
unless new sources of power are discovered, 
which is by no means certain, the end of “our 
boasted mechanical culture,” which has so 
turned the heads of many besides young Pro- 
fessor Randall, is in sight. If that ever hap- 
pened, we should need all the Stoicism we could 
muster — with a vengeance. 

Then, too, perhaps Professor Randall (I 
apologize for so constantly using him merely as 
a symbol and a spokesman for a party) has 
never watched by the bedside of a sick wife; 
perhaps he has never seen one near and dear lie 
for years paralyzed; perhaps. . . . But there 
are so many things, in spite of Hoover and 
prosperity, that might well lead him to realize 
that all need of resignation, humility, and 
patience has not yet vanished; that in the 
words of Aischylus twenty-five hundred years 
ago: 





. affliction knows no rest, 
But rolls from breast to breast its vagrant tide. 

Even if the stock market had not crashed, 
many a man would still have to hearten himself 
with the doctrine of the Stoics or find unex- 
pected comfort in the words of a Christ. And 
a certain portion of America, drugged with its 
profits (although a Washington dispatch to-day 
announces three million totally unemployed), 
is not all the world. The other evening I talked 
with a distinguished Englishwoman here in 
London, who said, “I bring my children up on 
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a quotation you used from the Greek, ‘Good 
things are hard.’” 
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A MERICANS are getting incredibly soft, 
and the mere multiplicity of goods calls for 
self-denial. Good things are hard, and the new 
philosophy and ethics being taught in many 
quarters can end only in bankruptcy of the 
spirit. It is hard to learn to play the violin and 
“a cinch” to turn on the radio; it is so much 
easier to pay a dollar to watch the Babe make a 
home run than to play baseball yourself. So it 
goes, and so we are becoming not only one of 
the most uninteresting, but also one of the most 
discontented races on the earth, in spite of our 
wealth. A companion in a café in France said to 
me not long ago that she liked to try to make 
out the nationality of all the people she saw; 
and that when in doubt whether a person was 
English or American, she would always set 
them down as American if he or she had a 
discontented mouth — and nine times out of 
ten be right. 

For a few generations ahead, perhaps, the 
fear of plague or starvation is lifted from us, 
but we still have need of self-control and self- 
discipline — the “Golden Mean” of the 


Greeks, the ethics of Christ, or the doctrine of 
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the Stoics. We cannot discover everything for 
ourselves in a year, any more than the man 
from Mars. Things have changed a lot in a 
short time, but human nature has not so com- 
pletely changed, and the wisdom of the race will 
help our own momentary vision. We have been 
a long time working up to the development of 
those needs that must find satisfaction in 
something beyond ourselves — such as truth, 
beauty, goodness — and it is not all to be un- 
done by a few telephones, a motor car, a radio, 
and a bathroom much inferior to Cesar’s. 

In every direction — economic as well as 
spiritual — we hear the new doctrine of self- 
expression versus self-restraint being preached. 
The apostles of this doctrine are all alike in 
failing to take into consideration both the 
whole of a man’s life and the whole of his 
nature. They think only in terms of the mo- 
ment’s gratification. Henry Ford, for example, 
preaches that we should spend, not save; that 
“use” not “saving” should govern our relation 
to raw materials and our own income. Mr. 
Ford, with his billion dollars, may not have to 
save, but the workmen whom he throws out of 
employment ruthlessly whenever it suits his 
purpose may feel at times that his wisdom may 
not, after all, be quite as great or as dis- 
interested as the accumulated wisdom of the 
race expressed in homely saws and ethical doc- 
trines. Ford and General Parsons are both able 
men whose words, in different quarters, carry 
weight, but their counsel appears to point in 
diametrically opposite directions. 
The confusion of thought, and of 
conduct, for one who listens only 
to even the most distinguished of 
contemporary voices, is apt to 
become overwhelming. 

Take the interminable subject 
of the relations between the sexes. 
Everywhere and at all times we 
find some sort of family as the 
unit of society, as the cell in the social body. 
As the family and the home have developed, 
they have, it is true, taken varied forms, but 
those forms have been molded by a long 
process of adaptation to the whole mentality 
and culture of the peoples among whom they 
have arisen. For many thousands of years we 
Western Europeans have worked toward a 
home consisting of husband, wife, and children. 
That there have been innumerable lapses is of 
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course true, just as there have been innumer- 
able bank defalcations and murders. 

The satisfactions that this family group has 
afforded have been quite different from those 
of mere sexual gratification. As man has risen, 
not only has love become something different 
from mere appetite, but a life of devotion to 
others in a family group brings into play a 
whole range of emotions and satisfactions that 
cannot be found emerging from a temporary 
liaison of passion. In some respects there is the 
whole difference between introvert and ex- 
trovert. 

Those who claim that a permanent relation 
must go in order to permit self-expression 
without repression, ignore a fundamental 
point. The man and woman who have a dozen 
lovers in as many years are expressing a certain 
portion of their nature, but not that portion 
which would have found expression in an un- 
selfish and devoted married life. They are not 
getting twelve times the results that they 
would have got from one mate. They are get- 
ting something so different as to have no com- 
mon measure. Like so many self-constituted 
guides of to-day, the advocates of such self- 
expression fail to think clearly and to see life 
whole. You can take your pick between a 
Virginia reel of lovers or the building up of 
a lifelong relationship. The results of the 
two are incommensurable. Which, carried out 
thoroughly and with earnestness, is likely to 
show the most enduring satisfaction at all 
periods of life and to produce a 
higher type of civilized being? 

Coeducation, the motor car, the 
changed ideas of woman, above 
all her temporary economic in- 
dependence, somewhat overrated, 
are all waves beating at present 
against the foundations of the 
monogamic, lifelong union. It may 
well be asked if they are in reality 
likely to prevail. Ours is a restless and dis- 
turbed age, but, as in the ocean in a storm, the 
deeper one goes the less disturbed one finds the 
water; the shallowest pools are the most easily 
disturbed by wind. It is indicative of the 
shallowness of many of the minds so loudly 
taking part in the discussion of marriage and 
the home that they appear to see nothing but 
the marriage bed and the bank account, and 
are blind to the whole range of higher and 
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enduring satisfactions that a lifelong union 
loved through, and in a real sense, fought 
through, brings or can bring. It is as useless to 
discuss this range with a person who cannot 
perceive it as to discuss Beethoven with a per- 
son who has no ear for music, but the reality is 
there. 

I do not see how we can deny 
that there are values in life; or that 
there is a scale of values; or, again, 
that the scale rises from the purely 
physical and material to the spirit- 
ual. In spite of the Declaration of 
Independence, all men are not born 
equal. They will not all find their 
satisfactions at the same level of the 
scale. Most will huddle at the lower 
level; some will rise higher; a few will rise very 
high. But this does not disprove the scale or the 
fact that a man who does rise gains more en- 
during satisfactions and is a higher type. As for 
the satisfactions, they are, as I have said, often 
incommensurable. 

For example, take Jay Gould and one of the 
honest men crushed by his power. The latter 
may have spent years trying to pay his debts, 
but we obviously cannot compare the satis- 
factions of the two men in terms of money. As 
to which gets the higher satisfaction and is the 
higher type of man, the accumulated wisdom 
of our race does not hesitate, just as, without 
“scientific proof,” it does not hesitate to place 
a Beethoven above an ephemeral composer of 
“sob stuff”; a Confucius above a Chinese river 
pirate; a Washington above a war profiteer; 
a Christ above a Brigham Young; a Marcus 
Aurelius above a Caligula. Why? Science has 
absolutely no answer, but there is something 
in the deeps of our own being as evolved 
through countless ages up to this year of 1930 
that tells us so. A system of ethics that is to 
bring satisfaction to man has got to take more 
account of the vague and often wnconscious 
stirrings in these deeps than of the contradic- 
tory doctrines of scientific or economic effi- 
ciency of the passing moment. 

Science is rightly stressing the importance 
of the subconscious. The tiny spot in our nature 
illumined by reason is nothing as compared 
with the vast subterranean reservoir of the 
deeps of our being. It is a stream flowing on 
through countless ages, and one of the most 
fatal mistakes that the present is making is in 
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thinking that we can cut ourselves off from all 
our roots in the past merely because the outer 
form of our culture has changed so rapidly in a 
mechanical age, which may after all prove 
transient and disastrous. No one of us, however 
learned — and most of us are not at all so, in 
spite of a smattering of this and that — can 
devise for himself a complete phi- 
losophy of life and a brand-new 
code of ethics as he looks about at 
‘y~ __ the infinitely complex environment, 
« at society, at his own consciousness, 
and tries to penetrate to the dark 
and mysterious depths. 
Vi 

Wa. THEN, are we to do? 
How are we to try to be good — that is, to live 
a life in which we shall strive for the deepest, 
the noblest and most enduring satisfactions, 
and to try to rise to the highest possibilities of 
our entire nature? It seems to me the most 
sensible thing to do is to rest heavily for in- 
sight and instruction on those great teachers of 
the past who summed up in their words the 
wisdom of the race, such as Christ or Marcus 
Aurelius, until greater shall arise. It is true that 
our life is very different from that of Judea or 
Rome, and that the surface of the waters is 
much troubled; but we have to consider not 
only the surface but the depths, and the latter 
are unchanged. 

I am not a member of any church and I in- 
tensely dislike St. Paul. When I speak of 
Christ, I mean Christ himself, of whom it is 
absurd to say that he was negative or ascetic, 
the man who was called gluttonous and a wine- 
bibber by his enemies, the man who asserted 
that he came to give life more abundantly. I 
read his sayings as I would those of any other 
great teacher, trying to get the spirit of the 
whole rather than to pick flaws in single texts. 
In the spirit of love toward humanity and of 
joyous abundance of life that his doctrine 
breathes as a whole, and in the sterner doctrine 
of self-discipline of the Stoics, we have at hand 
two great sources of ethical guidance that are 
by no means outworn. 

As for the code of conduct to be found in 
these, it is not, I think, outworn. We must, as I 
have pointed out, have some such code. Here 
and there our manners and customs may 
undergo changes in the course of time in order 
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to adjust themselves to new conditions of 
environment — especially if the latter continue 
along their present trend. But taking the deeps 
as well as the surface of human life into con- 
sideration, I believe that the code of morals we 
already possess (I do not mean distortions of it 
in bigotry or social convention) still form not 
only our safest but a safe guide for daily con- 
duct, and, if followed, would lead us not only 
to a better but to a much more satisfying life 
than most of us have been having or than we 
are likely to gain by a complete discarding of 
them for a haphazard experimenting with un- 
restricted yielding to impulse. 


Play then and sing; we too have played, 
We likewise in that subtle shade. 

We too have twisted through our hair 
Such tendrils as the wild loves wear. . . . 


We too have tracked by star-proof trees 
The tempest of the Thyiades. .’. . 


But the stars keep their ageless rhyme; 

Flowers they can slay that spring thought sweet, 
But the stars keep their spring sublime; 
Passions and pleasures can defeat, 

Actions and agonies control, 

And life and death, but not the soul. 


So Swinburne. 

Adrift on a tossing sea of impulse, passion, 
desire, innumerable goods for choice, we come 
at last to realize that some body of rules is as 
necessary if we are to make port as are chart 
and ephemeris for a navigator. For the naviga- 
tor to throw these away would be to lose his 
ship. Some day we may be offered a better and 
more accurate code of ethics than has been 
used by us for generations; but who offers such 
a one now? I do not claim that truth is immu- 
table or that morality is transcendental. I see 
all too clearly the innumerable maladjust- 
ments of the present day, but I also see the 
complete bankruptcy that must follow, both 
for the individual and society, from every 
individual’s trying to form his own system, to 
live with no system, or to follow any or every 
contemporary voice that calls us to start in a 
hundred different directions, too many of them 
mere will-o’-the-wisps. If morality is a factor in 
the cosmic evolution of man at the point we 
have reached, we cannot attempt to be wholly 
amoral without serious maladjustment to our 
environment, which will result in pain and dis- 
satisfaction. 

If we are to try to be moral, we must have 








some code. We cannot form an entirely new one, 
as I have tried to show. We must, therefore, 
accept and try to follow the old one, remember- 
ing that the whole of human nature must be 
satisfied, the deeps as well as the temporarily 
troubled surface. In time, certain specific ap- 
plications of the code may come to be altered; 
but in order that the alteration may be wise 
and satisfying, it will have to be consistent 
with the spirit of the code. It will have to be 
based on the recognition of a scale of values 
rising from the physical and material to the 
spiritual, and will have to take into consid- 
eration the whole span of man’s life and the 
whole extent of his complex nature. 

Such an alteration is not likely to come about 
from the mere fiat of any one mode.nist or 
scientist. It may come about from the results 
of innumerable experiments by innumerable 
individuals over a long period of time which 
will gradually be taken up into the body of ac- 
cumulated racial wisdom. But that is a very 
different matter from the sudden and wholesale 
abandonment of the whole code and of the 
theory of a scale of values. 


Vir 


I. MAY BE objected here that all I am do- 
ing is appealing to authority, and that such an 
appeal is no longer of any use; that we have to 
find out things for ourselves. To that I would 
answer, first, that we cannot, if we would, find 
out everything for ourselves in our complex 
moral life, any more than we can wash all past 
knowledge away in business or science and 
start afresh. In the second place, the sort of 
authority to which I appeal is the same sort to 
which we appeal in every other denartment of 
life. 

I do not pay attention to the Ten Com- 
mandments just because, according to an old 
story, they were handed by God to Moses on a 
mountain top; or to the parables and moral 
concepts of Christ because they are found in a 
book called the Bible; or to the doctrines of 
Marcus Aurelius and other moral leaders in the 
past because of any supernatural or unreason- 
able authority of name or book. The reason we 
can look toward these figures for guidance is 
that, in the first place, they synthesized the 
moral experience of the race up to their own 
times from one point of view or another; and, in 
the second, that their writings or sayings have 
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been found to be of immense help in all the 
centuries since to those of either ordinary or of 
high mentality who have seriously wished to 
lead a moral life based on a realization of values 
in life and conduct. 

I turn to them in just the same way that I 
would, as a layman, turn to a work on biology. 
I would inquire, first, whether the book had 
received the approval of minds capable of 
judging its value; and, secondly, whether it met 
the needs of more or less technically unin- 
structed laymen. I turn to these and other 
great figures in the development of our system 
of ethics because, unlike Buddha or Confucius 
or other racial leaders, they are in the direct 
line of the evolution of our whole Western 
European complex of civilization, the evolution 
of an ethical system being part of the general 
evolution of a specific culture. 

All this, it seems to me, is quite different 
from that mere “appeal to authority” against 
which all of us so instinctively rebel in the 
intellectual atmosphere of our present age. It is 
not an appeal to anything supernatural or 
compulsory. It is an effort to avoid both an 
anarchic individualism and the impossible task 


of creating an entirely new system of ethics for 
oneself. It is merely the same sort of appeal to 
a recognized body of attested knowledge and 
wisdom that we would make in any other 
department of life. 

This may all sound very old-fashioned, but 
man’s life itself is very old. The fine skull dug 
up in China the other day was said to be a mil- 
lion years old. A great deal happened to mold 
our subconsciousness before the psychologists 
discovered, a couple of decades ago, that there 
was such a thing. If the doctrine of these two 
essays appears old-fashioned, it also appears to 
me — though I may be prejudiced — a good 
bit like common sense. It is not going to be 
easy after cavorting all over the place with no 
standards, scale of values, or codes, to get 
down to them again, even if our cavorting has 
not given that sense of freedom and that joy of 
life, year after year, which we had expected. 

I can only again quote Plutarch: “Good 
things are hard.” And, somehow, easy things 
do not seem to give that permanent satisfaction 
that they assuredly would if we had had a say 
in making the universe. 


Well, we didn’t. 


Next month, the credo of an American woman novelist—Julia Peterkin 


Drawing by Frank Rennie 


Martin Luther 


Did Rome seem far removed? Could no monk hope 
That his perplexities might have the span 

To match proportions with the Vatican 

And so compel an audience from the Pope? 
Did Cardinals in conclave seem too high, 

Too much preoccupied with temporal state 

To heed one man presuming to relate 

Such venial sins as he was troubled by? 

It may be when he thought his doubts the least 
Concerns with which to vex a parish priest 
That through his grated cell he saw a dome 
Of lapis lazuli, outvaulting Rome, 

And in the schism of an instant knew 

That God had granted him an interview. 


— Margaret Emerson Bailey 
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J OHN brought his off eye round at me: 

Talking about bear, now, reminds me of the 
time Pa had with one. My Pa had a kind of 
manner with animals, and once in a while it 
come close to getting him in trouble. It was 
just after he had give up horse racing for driv- 
ing a canal boat as a quicker way for making 
money, and being hung up in Forestport over 
Sunday waiting for some pine scantling from 
Budsin’s mill, he said to Ma that he needed a 
rest from business and would she make him a 
lunch to go fishing. They having just been 
married, as a natural consequence she made 
him a good one, and put in a jar of sweet 
pickles. Them sweet pickles just about saved 
Pa’s life, for they give him a chance to think. 
I’ve got the same trouble every time I eat them, 
but it works different with me. 

Pa dug some worms in Mrs. Schaeffer’s back 
yard and borrowed a pole and went off to 
Woodhull Creek aiming to fish in Budsin’s pond 
and hurry him up about that scantling. But 
there wasn’t anybody at the mill, so Pa fished 
a while and caught a moderate trout, and along 
about noon he come into the mill to eat his 
lunch. 

It was a kind of nice day, and Pa was feeling 
pretty good, and he spread out his lunch on 
the cradle that carried to the big band saw — 
they didn’t have buzz saws in them days. He 
put out the ham sandwich next to him, and 
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The Itehing Bear 


“Wait a minute, you big bezabor!” 


by WALTER D. EDMONDS 
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then a chicken sandwich, and then another 
ham, and then a chicken one; and he put the 
pie closest to the band saw, figuring to eat 
down to it. Then he come on the pickles. First 
he thought he’d put them way off beyond the 
pie, then he guessed he’d have them handy 
where he could mix them in. Then he sat a 
while, not saying grace but kind of considering 
how it would all taste, and regretting he hadn’t 
thought to get some corn licker. It was kind of 
warm in there and there weren’t any noise 
outside of the water hitting the mill wheel, and 
Pa just set there, getting some last juice out 
of his chew; which goes to show that you’d 
ought to eat food whenever it comes in reach 
and figure about it afterwards. 

Because when Pa got ready to eat, there was 
a big bear standing right alongside the cradle, 
wiggling his nose and taking in them sand- 
wiches with his eyes. He was an old bear, kind 
of gaunt, with a crummy, lousy back and a sort 
of itch down along his back end that kept him 
wiggling it. Most men would’ve been scared, 
but Pa was kind of a bear himself, and a bully 
on the canal, and he looked that bear in the 
eye and says, “Step up!” 

He had a kind of manner with animals and 
that bear looked right back at him and danged 
if he didn’t get up on the cradle at the pie end. 
Well, Pa could take a joke, and when that 
bear took the pie, he took the sandwich and 
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sort of laughed. He wasn’t scared of no bear, 
but when the brute took the chicken sandwich 
afore Pa had finished the ham, and then got 
the second ham one, Pa got sort of riled. 

“Wait a minute, you big bezabor!”’ he says. 
But the bear come right on. Then Pa recol- 
lected that it was April and most likely that 
bear was just out of hibernation, and he begun 
to think maybe he’d give that bear the other 
sandwich too. Which he done, and the bear 
took it. 

Most generally, if he’d had a bit of corn 
licker to swim him up, Pa’d go right into any 
bear; but he recollected he was in the family 
way (I’d just come unto him), and besides he 
seen a meat-hungry look get into that bear’s 
eye. And when the bear’d done that last sand- 
wich, he set up and took his belly in both paws 
and estimated the meat on Pa. Pa thunk quick, 
but all he could think of was the pickles. He 
passed them over and the bear knocked them 
out with his tongue, about one a minute. 

That goes on till Pa seen he was about three 
pickles from the inside of a bear, and he begun 
searching for a idea. That bear was one pickle 
off when Pa noticed that the power was onto 
the wheel, and seen that he could reach the 


treadle starting the cradle and the big saw 
with his nigh foot. He reached it just when 
the bear gulped down that last cucumber and 
sat up stroking himself and licking his lips. 
Pa was a quick thinker, so he said, “Set 
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down, you big bezabor!” and the bear set down 
with a sort of wonder in his eye, and didn’t 
fall off when the cradle begun traveling. The 
saw was back of him, so he didn’t see it, and 
Pa begun talking to him. Well, that bear 
listened until Pa got to the high price of pork, 
and then that meat-hungry look come back 


and he begun rubbing himself and looking at 
Pa. But it was just in time. 

Pa sort of held his breath. The old saw was 
going up and down, and he heard it take hold; 
but I guess the lice that bear had taken into 
hibernation with him come out just about then, 
because when he felt the teeth, that bear just 
rised up against them and closed his eyes and 
grinned. First he shifted his back left, then 
right, and done it twicet. And then he raised 
his back end for a rub, but the cradle had 
carried him too far down, and them teeth done 
a little work. He rised up with his mouth open, 
and Pa never see such a mammoth mouth afore 
or since. But when he rised up, the teeth just 
took away the itch. Then they bit again. 

That bear was short-tempered. He let out a 
holler and swung round. Of course, all he saw 
was that saw, but that suited him, and he took 
hold of it in his arms and begun to squeeze 
the daylights out of it. Every time the saw 
went up, that bear grunted, and when it come 
down he squeezed on tighter. He’d only one 
idea of punishment and he done his best. Pa 
felt kind of sorry for him when he see the teeth 
coming out of his backbone, and the old bear 
sighed kind of, let his breath out, and went 
right on with the cradle, hugging himself to- 
gether with his arms. He didn’t fall apart 
till Pa got up and kicked the treadle back, 
and then he dropped down, one on each side, 
and lay there. 

Pa felt kind of sorry, looking at that bear, 
and thinking of them sweet pickles, but he 
didn’t see that there was anything more he 
could do about it; so he come back to the boat 
and got him another jar of pickles off Ma, and 
finished his fishing from the back end of 
the boat. 


He raised up his back end for a rub. 
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A FEW YEARS ago, Toughie Reed sat in 
a California jail waiting to be hanged. Still 
in his teens, he was a thief and a murderer — 
and, before either, a drug addict. And now he 
was describing how he had first been “hooked” 
by a dope peddler, in a San Francisco pool room. 

_ “Then this guy comes up to me and says he’s 
got something that'll give me a wonderful kick. 
“Aw, go on,’ I tells him, ‘I don’t want your 
stuff.’ But he keeps right on talking and telling 
me how fine it makes you feel, and then he 
says, “You're a good sport, ain’t you?’ ‘Yeah,’ 
I says — ‘Sure I’m a good sport.’ ‘Well,’ he 
says, ‘a good sport’ll try anything once, won’t 
he? A yo0d sport ain’t afraid.’ And he holds out 
something and says, ‘Here — you can try a 
dose for nothing.’” 

The boy was silent; he looked down at the 
white knuckles of his clenched hands. 

“Jeeze, I didn’t want anybody to say I 
wasn’t a good sport. . . . And anyway I was 
sort of curious by that time. He was giving it 
to me free and he told me where I could find 
him if I wanted some more.” 

The hands relaxed helplessly and the knuck- 
les were faintly flushed. He looked up. 

““Jeeze, what could Ido? .. .” 

The rest of the story was obvious. When the 
first effect wore off, Toughie found that he 
craved more, went to the peddler, and got it. 
The desire recurred at more or less regular 
intervals and each time his wants were supplied 
free of charge. When he had become a slave to 
the habit, he found that the drug was no 
longer a gift, but was to be had only at an 
exorbitant price. Furthermore, nature had 





automatically entered into the conspiracy and 
had established a “tolerance” in his system 
which necessitated a constant increase in the 
doses in order to obtain the same reaction. This 
meant money — and Toughie had no money. 

He became a robber and eventually a mur- 
derer; was arrested, imprisoned, tried, and 
sentenced to be hanged. He appealed to the 
governor for a pardon so that he might devote 
his life to warning other young people against 
drugs. Naturally the governor did not and 
could not pardon him. But even though ad- 
dicts are notorious liars, there is no reason to 
doubt the youth’s story. Its beginning and its 
end are only too representative of the well- 
known practice of this illicit traffic. 


THE UNIVERSAL MENACE 


SPECTABLE people are likely to 
think that the narcotic habit is an evil limited 
solely to the underworld and to the Orient. 
They deplore it, of course, but they merely 
shrug their shoulders: after all, these two 
worlds are far removed from theirs — the one 
socially and the other geographically. Yet 
recent revelations show that the high-powered 
drugs manufactured from the derivatives of 
opium are far more devastating than the smok- 
ing of opium itself is or ever was in the Orient, 
and also that no class in society is immune 
from these secret and sinister dangers. 

Although authorities agree that all addicts 
are either criminals or potential criminals, one 
should not assume that the converse is equally 
true. John I. Cotter, whose positions as Sec- 
~ * Copyright 1930 by Lyman Beecher Stowe. 
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retary of the Court of Special Sessions of New 
York City and Secretary of the New York 
Narcotic Survey Committee give weight to his 
opinion, holds that no first-class criminal is or 
can be a slave to the habit. If such a criminal 
becomes an addict. he loses almost at once the 
physical and mental powers which brought him 
his infamous success. It is significant that dope 
peddlers are frequently 
their own best customers, 
whereas few, if any, of the 
men higher up—the 
brains of the traffic — 
ever touch the stuff. Cer- 
tainly the Sherlock Holmes 
stories give a completely 
false picture. By no possi- 
bility could the great sleuth have retained his 
extraordinary abilities and still have been con- 
stantly crying, “Quick, Watson, the needle!” 

This is not to deny that the drug habit leads 
to an entire disregard of consequences — a 
brazenness which may be mistaken for clever- 
ness and bravery. Heroin, the most powerful of 
the opium derivative drugs and, in New York 
at least, the most commonly used (it is the 
favorite of over eighty per cent of the addicts 
in New York prisons), is especially conducive 
to this foolhardiness; indeed, its name comes 
from the fact that it makes the taker feel heroic. 
The heroin addict becomes obsessed by a sense 
of exalted ego which leads him to the destruc- 
tion of life and property. While under the 
temporary magic of the stimulant, he loses all 
fear of what may follow 
his often rash acts. He 
becomes senselessly cruel. 
If he robs a person, for 
instance, he will kill him 
without compunction — 
and frequently without 
necessity. 

I might cite innumer- 
able instances of this 
madness, but I believe 
the following two stories 
will illustrate the point. A 
few years ago a gangster 
named Louis Cohen —a 
drug addict — spied an 
enemy gangster seated in 
a car which was parked in 
front of a New York police 


and town in the land. 
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“WW arcotic Squad Makes Big Drug Haul 
on Liner.”” How many times, of late, have you 
noticed such headlines in the newspapers and 
wondered what it was all about? This article 
gives the answer by telling how drug addicts 
are “‘hooked,” how narcotics are smuggled into 
the country, and how giant drug rings are or- 
ganized to peddle the stuff through every city 


station. Though it was broad daylight, and in 
spite of the presence of a group of officers a 
few paces away, Cohen whipped out his gun 
and killed the man. Exhibit B is the case of 
an addict (also a criminal) who was driving 
through Wichita, Kansas, and was stopped by 
a policeman for disregarding some traffic regu- 
lation; without warning, and apparently with- 
out cause, the man shot 
the officer dead. 

Perhaps these two in- 
stances — and there are 
many more—may give 
some hint as to why crimes 
of violence have shown 
such a marked increase 
within the past decade, 
and why drug addicts form over forty per cent 
of the inmates (excluding persons jailed for 
petty offenses) of the prisons of New York City. 

There are equally interesting statistics and 
case histories which tend to disprove the sup- 
position that narcotic indulgence is confined 
to the underworld. In a recent study of 1563 
drug addict cases, over thirty-four per cent 
were found to come from the professional 
classes. Personal narratives — some of which 
may seem incredible — also indicate that the 
evil knows no social distinctions. 

An attractive young wife, the daughter of a 
professor in one of our leading Eastern uni- 
versities, fell into the drug habit and took to 
pawning everything she could lay hands on in 
order to get money to satisfy her craving. 
Her husband would re- 
turn from a business trip 
to find that she had 
pawned practically the en- 


Wy 
-| ae tire contents of their 
apartment. He finally re- 

fused to continue living 

with her, and this shock 

apparently enabled her to 

1 | discontinue dope and to 


attempt a reform. It was 
not long, however, before 
she had succumbed again. 
This time, in company 
with a lover, she took to 
writing pleading letters to 
graduates of her father’s 
university whereby she got 
several “loans.” She and 
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her companion were caught and they are now 
serving prison terms. 

That a woman of culture and the best of 
training could so completely sacrifice to her 
appetite her home, husband, reputation, hon- 
esty, and even decency may appear —as I 
said — incredible. But it is true. It is merely a 
typical instance of the results of drug addic- 
tion. Similar cases could be recited almost 
without number. 

Since the drug habit is a secret vice, it is 
impossible to estimate accurately the number 
of addicts in the country. The reckonings vary 
all the way from one hundred thousand to 
several millions. That of Judge Collins of the 
Court of General Sessions in New York, one of 
the most conservative authorities, is 166,000 
known addicts of whom ten thousand are in 
New York City. This estimate is more im- 
pressive if one realizes that addiction is a 
disease one of whose symptoms is an intense 
proselyting zeal for converts. Such is the per- 
versity of human nature under the influence of 
drugs that a man may loathe 
his habit and long to be rid of 
it, and yet at the same time will 
exercise the utmost ingenuity 
to involve those dearest to him 
in its toils. Thus a year or two 
ago a college Freshman became 
an addict and since then, im- 
possible as it may seem, has 
converted his entire family — 
three brothers, two sisters, and 
father and mother—to the 
habit. 

That the lad was so young 
when he first became an addict 
is typical of the narcotic situa- 
tion. The ubiquitous agents of 
the great drug rings make a 
particular effort to gain re- 
cruits among young people. 
Ellen La Motte, one of the 
wisest and best-informed authorities on the 
drug problem, in her book, The Ethics of Opium, 
states that one-third of the addicts acquire the 
habit before they are twenty, and one-half 
before they are twenty-five. The technique of 
“hooking” greenhorns is, as with book agents, 
more or less definite. Usually it is similar to that 
described by the unfortunate Toughie Reed. 

Where do these narcotics come from? Are 


they domestic or imported products? If the 
latter, how are they brought into this country? 
Perhaps the answers to these questions may 
point to an escape from the present conditions 
under which drug consumption is an increasing 
menace. 


THE SOURCES 


Manes are 8600 tons of opium produced 
a year, although three hundred tons are suf- 
ficient for medical and scientific purposes. The 
fifty drug factories of the world are located in 
Switzerland, Germany, Japan, France, Hol- 
land, England, and the United States. And in 
spite of international conventions and many 
national anti-narcotic laws, they are merrily 
turning out many times the amount of drug 
derivatives legitimately required. Because of 
our great wealth and population we are getting 
more than our share of this plentiful supply. 
Our per capita rate of drug consumption is, in 
fact, one of the highest in the world. 

This is only to be expected. We are wealthy, 
and drug addiction is an ex- 
pensive luxury both for the 
nation and for individual ad- 
dicts. The average expenditure 
per day per addict is about five 
dollars, making an annual out- 
lay per person of $1825. Thus, 
assuming that Judge Collins’ 
estimate of 166,000 addicts is 
accurate, the total annual ex- 
penditure for narcotics in the 
United States is $302,950,000. 

Stephen G. Porter, Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of Representa- 
tives and another authority on 
the drug menace, believes that 


the resultant annual economic 
e loss to the country is a billion 
dollars. This includes loss of 


earning capacity, loss of prop- 
erty in holdups and robberies, the cost of the 
arrest and prosecution of dope peddlers and 
smugglers, and their maintenance in prisons 
and other institutions. (More than thirty-two 
per cent of the prisoners in the Federal peni- 
tentiaries have been sentenced for violating 
the narcotic laws.) 
Although the output of our own four drug 
factories increased between 1923 and 1928 from 
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twenty-three and a half tons to seventy tons, 
under the innocuous supervision of the Federal 
Narcotics Control Board, nevertheless ninety 
per cent of the habit-forming drugs, such as 
opium and its derivatives — morphine, codein, 
heroin — and also cocaine, are smuggled into 
this country; and eighty-five per cent of this 
is smuggled through the port of New York. 
Almost every steamer brings drugs to our 
shores. 

One could hardly imagine 
anything easier to smuggle 
than white dust. Fashionably 
dressed women conceal it on 
their elegant persons or among 
their effects. It affords them 
easy money in large amounts. 
But such persons are only re- 
tailers, as are the members of 
the crews, who hide drugs in 
all manner of places through- 
out the ships and then sneak them ashore after 
port has been reached. One device is to put 
the forbidden narcotics in the water tanks of 
life boats. 

The wholesale smugglers are the great inter- 
national drug rings. They do business on a 
huge scale and supply the several drug rings 
now functioning within the country. Arnold 
Rothstein, the gambler who was murdered in 
a New York hotel in 1928, was the head of one 
of the latter organizations. Under the direction 
of the importers and the distributing agents, 
narcotics are furnished to peddlers who ply 
their trade in every city in the land. Sometimes 
the smugglers are caught — sometimes not. 
Just as this article is being written the news- 
papers contain stories of a large shipment of 
drugs which was seized by inspectors after a 
great liner had docked in New York. In this 
instance, the contraband was concealed in a 
trunk, but the hiding places are sometimes 
more difficult to locate. 

In 1926 a consignment of suing cases 
alleged to contain toys being shipped from 
Hamburg, Germany, to Kobe, Japan, reached 
New York Harbor. The customs officials were 
suspicious and had the goods trailed from the 
Manhattan dock to South Brooklyn, from 
which point they were to continue their journey 
to Japan. The truck stopped at a loft where the 
packing cases were unloaded and replaced by 
others apparently identical. At this point all 
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hands were arrested. The cases which had been 
unloaded were found to contain one hundred 
and twelve pounds of morphine and two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds of heroin. 

These drugs had probably cost less than five 
thousand dollars; the profit on their sale in 
the United States would have been close to 
one hundred thousand dollars. Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Edward Silver prosecuted the 
case with such vigor and skill 
that, in spite of the powerful 
influence of the drug ring 
heads, he secured a ten-year 
prison term for the man di- 
rectly responsible, eight years 
for the assistant in charge of 
the loft, and two years for the 
driver of the truck. The evi- 
dence in the case disclosed the 
fact that five similar ship- 
ments, on which profits were 
presumably in the neighborhood of half a 
million dollars, had come in undisturbed during 
the three preceding months. 


ANTI-NARCOTIC WEAPONS 


ITHOUT well-directed and unceas- 
ing effort, and also public enlightenment, little 
can be done to combat the drug menace. For- 
tunately, we have both to-day and in time shall 
have even more of each. One of the foremost 
leaders in the fight is Captain Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, who first came to the atten- 
tion of the public as the man who sank the 
Merrimac and thus bottled up Santiago Harbor 
during the Spanish-American War. Captain 
Hobson organized the International Narcotic 
Education Association, of which he is presi- 
dent, and the World Conference on Narcotic 
Education, of which he is the secretary general. 
Both organizations are invaluable in the cam- 
paign against drugs. 

Anexpert committee of the World Conference 
on Narcotic Education has, for example, made a 
study of the schoolbooks in which information 
on the effect of drugs and the drug traffic could 
be fittingly included and has prepared state- 
ments for insertion, with the approval of author 
and publisher, at appropriate points in the text. 

These associations were the originators and 
sponsors of Narcotic Education Week during 
which an effort is made to unite the combined 
forces of the press, the pulpit, the platform, and 
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the radio in warning the public against the 
drug menace. The fourth such week was ob- 
served last February. It was immediately 
preceded by a conference held in New York at 
which available information on the problem 
was presented, discussed, and referred to the 
proper committees. Resolutions of policy on 
the various narcotic measures now before our 
Congress or the Opium Advisory Committee 
of the League of Nations were presented. 

Since the drug problem is essentially inter- 
national, the associations are about to open 
an office in Geneva and are arranging a world 
conference to meet in London in 1931. The 
last meeting of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations instructed the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League to call a conference to 
frame a convention for limiting the output of 
drug factories to the medical and scientific re- 
quirements of the world. This committee has 
had a curious and interesting history. Until 
recently it has been dominated by the delegates 
representing the principal drug-manufacturing 
nations — France, Japan, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and last and most important, 
Great Britain. While under this domination 
the committee confined itself to gathering in- 
formation about the constant increase in the 
manufacture and distribution of dangerous 
drugs and to passing resolutions expressing 
pious regrets and vague hopes that something 
might be done about the matter. 

Then, in 1925, the American delegates, 
headed by Congressman Porter, becoming dis- 
gusted with this pious futility, left the conven- 
tion and refused to have anything further to 
do with the League’s opium activities. Shortly 
thereafter, some of the delegates representing 
non-drug-manufacturing countries, like Vene- 
zuela, China, and Italy, began to see the cloven 
hoof beneath the saintly cloak of their asso- 
ciates, to whom the drug business meant huge 
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profits for fellow nationals and important 
government revenues. Almost 24 per cent of 
the colonial revenues of the British Empire in 
the Far East are derived from taxes on opium, 

The delegates of the victimized nations — 
the nations in which drugs are sold but not 
made — have finally, under the leadership of 
His Excellency M. Cavazzoni of Italy, and the 
pressure of public opinion, caused the Assem- 
bly to instruct the Opium Committee to call 
this convention. The committee, however, is 
showing no impatience to set the date for the 
conference, and in the meantime the drug man- 
ufacturers are reaping their usual profits from 
the illicit traffic. 

The consensus of opinion among the dis- 
interested students of the world’s drug prob- 
lem seems now to be focusing upon these two 
main objectives: first, the adoption of some 
enforceable plan which will limit the output of 
manufactured drugs to the world’s legitimate 
medical and scientific needs; and second, the 
gradual reduction in the growth of the poppy 
from which opium is derived, and the coca 
leaf, the source of cocaine, to a similar basis. 
The authorities estimate that it will take at 
least twenty years to accomplish this limitation 
in growth, whereas the limitation in manufac- 
ture could be put into effect in a year. 

Robert Underwood Johnson, former Ambas- 
sador to Italy, recently said to Captain Hobson, 
“Should it for any reason become necessary to 
discontinue all the efforts to improve human 
conditions except one, your anti-narcotic cam- 
paign is the one that should be continued.” 
And the campaign wi// be continued. Its lead- 
ers are conducting it in the right fashion. They 
have their method and their goal. With the 
example of the prohibition blunder before them 
they are trying to avoid the error of having the 
law precede the public opinion essential to 
its enforcement. 
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Hoover and Wall Street 


by GUSTAV CASSEL 


Swedish Economist and Financial Expert 


In the February Forum, John T. Flynn had an 
article on “Mobilizing Deflation,” in which he said that 
the months of speculation which preceded last fall’s 
Stock Market crash hit the building trades hardest of all, 
and that President Hoover did the one thing needful 
when he sought “to reroute the credit released by the 
market crash into the building business again.” All of 
this is now history, but financial experts are still dis- 
agreeing as to the causes of the panic and the wisdom of 
the government’s attempt to ease the situation. There- 
fore THE Forum asked one of Europe’s greatest authori- 
ties on fiscal problems for his opinion; and in brief outline 
he tells what he thinks caused the crash and why he 
believes the government blundered in its interference. 


L.: ME answer you by stating the 
fundamental facts of the recent economic de- 
velopment in the United States. 

1. From the autumn of 1927 to the autumn 
of 1929 the United States went through a 
period of extraordinary prosperity. 

2. In this period the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem managed in a masterly way its true func- 
tion of supplying the country with, stable 
money, the general level of commodity prices 
being kept throughout the period at a practi- 
cally constant height. 

3. The Federal Reserve wanted, however, to 
extend its functions to a control of the Stock 
Exchange, and from the spring of 1928 tried to 
combat speculation. This attempt was a most 
complete failure. Speculation went on for a year 
and a half, and at the end collapsed under the 
weight of its own exaggerations. 
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4. In the second half of 1929 the growing 
scarcity of capital caused a contraction of the 
construction industries and the rising tide of 
the economic life of the country came to an 
end. This fact aggravated the situation for 
the Stock Exchange. 

5. In the latter part of 1929 the Federal 
Reserve System, in its endeavor to combat the 
Stock Exchange speculation, unduly restricted 
its supply of means of payment, with the result 
that the general level of commodity prices was 
pressed down from 149 in July to 141 in De- 
cember. (Professor Fisher’s index.) The conse- 
quence of this unnecessary deflation was a 
general economic depression. 

6. The government stepped in to better the 
situation by aid of extraordinary capital ex- 
penditures. This was hardly the means to meet 
difficulties to an essential part of the nation’s 
economic structure caused by scarcity of capital. 

7. The extension of official activity beyond 
its natural limits was, both in the case of the 
Federal Reserve System and in the case of the 
government, dictated by the theory that the 
Stock Exchange speculation drew capital from 
productive use, and that a collapse of the 
speculation set capital free and made it avail- 
able for productive purposes. This theory is 
absolutely wrong. 

I leave to you to draw your own conclusions 
as to the wisdom of official interference. 
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MOBY DICK 


by 
ROCKWELL KENT 


“ (Above) 
"Tere she blows! — there she blows! A hump like a snow-hill! 
It is Moby Dick!” 


(Right) 
In that wild simultaneousness of a thousand concreted perils, 
Ahab’s yet unstricken boat seemed drawn up towards heaven by in- 
visible wires,—as, arrow-like, . .. the White Whale dashed... 
against its bottom, and sent it, turning over and over, into the air. 
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"W'uese drawings for the Lakeside Press edition of Melville are re- 
produced, courtesy the artist and Weyhe Gallery. 
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BAD BLOOD 


by M. C. BLACKMAN 


\ OU REMEMBER that smart-alecky 
yeller boy by the name of Dave Tolliver, don’t 
you? The one that wanted to be nigger farm 
demonstration agent. Well, he’s done his 
stretch on the county priscx farm and is back 
in town. I saw him the other night when I 
looked in at Black Joe’s joint, and I guess his 
little vacation up the river didn’t agree with 
him any too well. Being chief deputy sheriff, 
I see the overseers now and then, and J hear he 
wasn’t treated like a honored guest up there. 

You remember what a slick-looking young 
buck he used to be, always wearing clothes 
good enough for any white man and going 
around with his head in the air like he was 
somebody instead of just a nigger. Well, you 
wouldn’t know him now. When I saw him the 
other night, he was wearing a pair of dirty old 
overalls, and his hair, which he used to keep 
smoothed down so pretty, looked like it 
hadn’t been combed for a week. 

His eyes was all bloodshot and them missing 
front teeth of his didn’t help his looks any. 
I had to laugh when I saw ’em, because I 
remembered the time I jarred ’em loose for 
him. He ain’t working and it seems he don’t 
aim to. Joe was telling me he is drinking him- 
self to death and sitting in on all the crap 
games he can find; and I wouldn’t be surprised 
to see him back up the river again before very 
long, if somebody don’t kill him first. He’s 
got the makings of a real bad actor in him. 

And it just goes to prove what I’ve always 
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said. Blood will tell, and a nigger is just a 
nigger, no matter how hard he tries to be some- 
thing else. You writing guys are always looking 
for stories. Why don’t you make up one about 
him, proving how bad blood always shows up in 
the end? 

This Dave Tolliver is three-quarters white, 
and he thought he was better than a lot of 
white men, but that nigger streak was too much 
for him and you see where he is now. As long as 
you’ve got one drop of black blood in you, 
you’re a nigger and there’s no getting around it. 


ra 
raN : . 
HE TROUBLE with this Dave was that 


he had too dam’ much education. Education 
is the ruination of niggers down here in the 
South. They can’t stand it. It gives ’em high- 
falutin notions and makes ’em think they’re 
too good for what they was born to be— 
which is common laborers. The sooner some 
white men around here learn that, the better 
it will be for the niggers. There are plenty of 
white men in this country who think a nigger, 
if he’s smart, has got as much right as anybody 
to educate himself and do a white man’s work. 
I say keep the white men’s jobs for white men 
and let the niggers stay where they belong. 
And if you ask me, I'll say these nigger- 
loving white men around here are no better 
than the black bastards they’re taking such a 
interest in. There was some of them came to 
court and tried to get Dave Tolliver out of 
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that scrape he got into, but they didn’t have 
any luck. 

Dave Tolliver’s mammy was just like him, a 
tony high-brown bitch who was too smart for 
her own good. She was one of old man Bentley’s 
niggers and I used to know her when my old 
man was working shares on the Bentley 
plantation. Mr. Bentley found out she had a 
little sense and he had her educated so she 
could be a nurse and “companion,” as he 
called it, for his children. Now for me, give 
me one of your ignorant, old black mammies 
any day to look after my children. 

Miranda was a good-looking wench and 
when she come back from school, she wouldn’t 
even look at the field niggers on the plantation. 
But what was worse, she thought she was 
better than some of us white boys. Yes sir, she 
did. She give me some back talk when I 
started kidding her one day, but I fixed her 
for it later. Then she went to old man Bentley 
and told him a mess of lies about me getting 
her in trouble, and he run me off the place. 
Can you imagine a white man taking the word 
of a nigger wench against another white man? 
Well, he was that kind. 

After old man Bentley died, I used to go 

back to the plantation to visit my folks, and 
I saw this brat of hers running around the 
place. He took after her in 
every way. One of these 
smart, uppity nigger kids. 
She wouldn’t let him work 
in the fields except in the 
summer. Winters she sent 
him to school, and it wasn’t 
long till he graduated from 
the nigger high school here 
in town. 

But even that didn’t suit 
him. He went off up North, 
where they let niggers sit in 
the same classes with white 
boys and girls, and worked 
himself through college. He 
come back with a diploma and a lot of high- 
falutin notions about how he was going to uplift 
his race, or some such bunk. 

He started working on some of the big guns 
in town — the bankers and the cotton buyers 
and such — trying to get them to pull wires 
and have this here Extension Service at the 
state university appoint a nigger to be farm 
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demonstration agent. He was aiming to get 
appointed to the job, you see, and teach the 
nigger farmers in the county how to farm 
scientific and run their farms like it was a 
regular business. 

The men he talked to had influence, and 
they fell for his notions. They took it up with 
the Extension Service, and it seemed like it 
was going through. But Dave couldn’t wait 
until he was appointed regular. He was on fire 
to start uplifting the coons; so he started in 
right away. He went out to this nigger settle- 
ment at Perry, ten miles from town, and set up 
headquarters. He rented himself a house and 
lived in it. He begun holding meetings and 
giving demonstrations and the like, and the 
niggers ate it up. It was all free, you see, 
and Dave was giving his time for nothing, hop- 
ing to get the job permanent if the Extension 
Service approved the idea. I heard all this 
through my brother-in-law who runs a store out 
there at Perry and deals mostly with niggers. 

About that time I got appointed deputy by 
the sheriff. The sheriff didn’t like me any too 
well and he don’t yet, for some reason I never 
could figger out, but my brother-in-law is a 
big property owner in this county and he’s got 
pull. So I got appointed, and my brother-in-law 
would call me once in a while to come out and 

quiet down little rumpuses 
in the settlement. He didn’t 
like for the niggers who 
traded with him to drink 
too much corn liquor, so I 
made a few raids for him. 
ans 
f& BouT two, three 
months after Yeller Dave 
got started out there my 
brother-in-law come to town 
and stopped in to see me. 
You know him, don’t you? 
Well, there’s a good example 
of what I was telling you, 
about the difference between a white man and 
a nigger. Jim never had any education to 
speak of, and this mulatto had about all there 
is. Look at em now. The nigger’s going to the 
dogs as fast as he can, and Jim is rich and 
respected. 

Anyway, as I was telling you, Jim come to 

see me. 
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“Hello, Jim,” I said. “How’s business?” 

“Bum,” he said. Jim don’t waste words. 

I laughed. “You can’t kid me,” I said. 
“Don’t I know the niggers out at Perry are 
putting in bigger crops than ever before, 
and don’t I know they got to be furnished with 
groceries and clothes and feed and tools until 
the crops is made? And you the only store- 
keeper in the settlement.” 

“Yeah,” said Jim, “but business is rotten.” 

I saw he wasn’t joking. “What’s the trouble, 
Jim?” I asked him. 

“A yellow bastard by the name of Dave 
Tolliver is the trouble,” he said. 

Well, that was queer, and I asked him how 
come. 

“He’s stirring up the niggers,” he said. 

I said, “Hell, Jim, that bunk he’s spreading 
can’t do no harm, can it? They got to have 
supplies even to farm scientific. That dam’ 
mulatto can’t hurt you none.” 

“That’s what you think,” 
Jim snorted. “Know what he’s 
putting my niggers up to? 
Well, I'll tell you. About half 
of ’em are borrowing money 
on their crops from the banks, 
and they come to me and want 
to pay cash for what they get. 
And they’re letting this edu- 
cated coon keep their accounts 
straight for em.” 

“The hell you say!” I said. 

“Yeah,” said Jim. “I can’t make no money 
selling for cash.” 

You know how these country stores work, 
don’t you? The storekeeper carries the niggers 
the year round, letting ’°em have the things 
they need; and when the crops are made, they 
bring their cotton to him and settle up. Jim’s 
smart, and he always sees to it that each nig- 
ger gets a little cash over and above what he 
owes. That mostly keeps ’em contented and 
they don’t ask no questions; but if they do, 
Jim can always show ’em on paper just where 
everything went. He figgers he might as well 
get it as the next man, and he treats his niggers 
square. I knew him to lose money on one of his 
accounts one year, on account of the coon 
being sick and not able to work a full crop. 
But when the time come to settle, Jim just 
took what little cotton the nig had, wrote the 
debt off the books, and handed him ten dollars 











in cash, without making any to-do over it at 
all. Of course he got it back next year — but 
if the nigger had run out on him he’d a been 
loser that much, wouldn’t he? 

But Jim had more grief to tell me this time 
he dropped in to see me. “That ain’t all,” he 
said. “Instead of buying seed and fertilizer 
from me like they used to, they’re chipping in 
and ordering it by the carload.” 

“That’s a hell of a note,” I said. 

Jim sat and thought awhile. “You know,” 
he said to me, “if this Dave Tolliver gets 
appointed to be permanent demonstration 
agent, it’s going to mess up my business. 
And I don’t allow no saddle-colored coon to 
horn in on my affairs.” 

We sat and talked a while longer and then 
Jim went back home. I didn’t hear any more 
news from out Perry way until about a week 
later. I was hanging around the jail on a 
Saturday night and the sheriff 
got a tip on a still out at the 
Perry settlement. He sent me 
and another deputy out to see 
about it. 

We found the man where he 
said he’d be, and he was a 
stool pigeon I never saw before. 

“Tt’s this yeller nigger, Dave 
Tolliver,” he told us. “‘He’s 
out here organizing the nigger 
farmers, but he’s making corn 
whisky and peddling it on the 
side when nobody’s looking.” 

I said, “So that’s the way he’s uplifting 
these black bastards out here. Well, we'll 
uplift him a little.” 


iv 
W. pipn’T have any trouble finding 


Tolliver’s place, because there was niggers 
there from all over the county. He was 
organizing what he called the Negro Farmers’ 
Coéperative Union, and the coons was all for 
it. We waited around until the meeting was 
over and listened to the yeller boy talk. 
I will say he was a smooth talker, but he was 
telling ’em things which sounded like plotting 
against the whites. 

I don’t mean he was advising ’em to rise up 
against the white folks. He was too smart for 
that. He told ’em to stay in their places and 
mind their own business, but to work together 
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for the good of all and have what he called 
“community and racial pride.” He explained 


how they could learn to manage their farms in. 


a business way and make more money, so they 
could send their children to school: and lift 
up the race until it could respect itself and 
make the white people respect it too. A lot 
more bunk like that. Imagine honest white 
people respecting a bunch of niggers! 

They all promised to join the union at the 
next meeting and then they went home. Me 
and this other deputy went up to the front of 
the room where Tolliver was still sitting at a 
table. His eyes was shining like those nuts 
you see preaching on the street corners, and 
he was smiling a little to himself. Oh, he was 
cocky, all right, and thought he had the world 
by the tail with a downhill pull. 

“Dave Tolliver,” I said, “‘You’re under 
arrest.” 

He looked at us goofy-like, 
as if he didn’t hear or didn’t 
get it. But in a second he 
jumped up and I could see he 
had come back to earth. 

“Under arrest?” he said. 
“What for?” 

“We have information that 
you’ve been making liquor on 
this place and peddling it to 
these niggers out here,” I said. 

Then he laughed. “Oh, I am 
sure there has been some 
mistake,” he says, as polite as you please. 
“There has never been a drop of liquor on this 
place.” 

“That may be true,” I said, sarcastic, “but 
you'll pardon us if we don’t take your word 
for it. We'll just look around, and if we find 
any liquor, you’re under arrest. If we don’t, 
you ain’t.” 

“That suits me perfectly,” he said. “Shall 
I assist you in your search?” That’s the way 
he talked. 

“You'll come along,” I told him. “Keep an 
eye on him, Bill.” 

We looked through the house and didn’t find 
anything. Then we went outside and looked 
around and didn’t find anything until we come 
to a little shed in back of the house. And there 
we found the prettiest little still you ever saw, 
all set up and everything. And in one corner 
was two gallons of corn liquor in glass jugs. 
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“Looks like quite a few drops on the 
place,” I said to him. 

He’s almost white, you know, but he turned 
several shades whiter. He couldn’t say a word 
for a minute, and then he swore up and down 
for ten minutes straight that he had never 
seen the stuff before. 

“That’s what they all say,” I told him. 

He was quiet a minute, then he turned to 
me with the nastiest look I ever saw on a man’s 
face. “I understand,” he said. 

The way he said it burned me up. I grabbed 
him by the collar and shook a fist in his face. 
“You understand what?” I hollered at him. 
“You listen to me, you lemon-colored bastard. 
You’re no better than any other nigger and if 
you know what’s good for you, you'll keep 
your tongue still in your head.” 

He never said another word after that, and 
we brought him back to town. 

You know how the trial 
come out. His lawyers tried to 
talk about a frame-up; but 
Jim, who’s got a lot of influ- 
ence, put a stop to that and 
got in behind the prosecutor. 
The judge give Tolliver six 
months on the county farm. 


Vv 


Bivre. the trial we took 
him back to the jail to wait for 
his ride up the river, and I give 
him a little lecture. 

“You see,” I told him, “you thought you 
was as good as a white man just because 
you’re educated, but blood will tell. You’re 
three-quarters white, but you’re just a nigger 
like the rest of ’em, and the sooner you find 
it out, the better for you.” 

He didn’t answer me, but one of the boys 
in the jail made a wise crack just then and 
laughed. Tolliver turned around and looked at 
me and said, “That’s a dam’ lie.” 

I was the closest to him, so I let him have 
it right in the mouth. I darn near ruined my 
fist, but he spit teeth and blood for five 
minutes; so it was worth it. 

What this other deputy said was a lie, all 
right — a goddam lie; but I wasn’t going to 
stand by and hear a nigger call a white man a 
liar. I told you about old man Bentley running 
me off the place on account of the dirty lies 
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Miranda Tolliver told him about me when she 
got knocked up. Well, that story got out and 
the boys are always kidding me about it. I 
don’t get sore, because I know they don’t mean 
anything by it, but ever’ once in a while they 
make some crack about it. 

You can see my nose is kind of hooked, and 
it just happens that Dave Tolliver’s is hooked 
the same way; so this deputy sheriff made a 
wise crack about the resemblance and that was 
what caused Tolliver to call him a liar. 

I'll bet he won’t call another white man a 
liar for a long time. 

After he went up the river the Negro Farm- 
ers’ Codperative Union fell through and the 
Extension Service decided it wouldn’t hire 
any nigger demonstration agents yet awhile. 
The niggers out at Perry went back to Jim 
and he took ’em back on the books and business 
is fine this year. 

Jim must of talked me up around the county 
because not long ago the sheriff come to me 


A FTER three months of arduous nego- 
tiation, the London Naval Conference has come 
to an end. The chief result of this conference is 
a battleship holiday and a treaty fixing the 
ratios of the British, American, and Japanese 
fleets. President Hoover, a week before the 
treaty was signed, hastened to announce that 
he was “greatly pleased with the final success” 
of the conference. He and other spokesmen 
credit this conference with three outstanding 
results. First, it gives the United States “ par- 
ity” with the British Empire. Second, it 
limits the size of the three leading navies, thus 
bringing to an end naval rivalry which in the 
past has been a cause of war. Third, it is 
claimed that it has achieved actual reduction. 

There is no doubt that the treaty gives 
parity to the United States. But does the treaty 
actually insure limitation? Does it secure re- 
duction? Let us examine the second question 
first. 

President Hoover sturdily asserts that the 
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The Naval FUMBLE 


by RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


and said that since I had been spoken of 
highly by a number of people, he had decided 
to make me chief deputy. So he did. 

This Dave Tolliver must of had a pretty 
tough time up the river because I think he’s 
gone a little cracked. I’m not one to kick a 
man when he’s down, so when I saw him the 
other night at Black Joe’s joint, I said to him: 
“Dave, why don’t you straighten up now and 
go to work somewhere? I hear they need men 
out at the sawmill. There’s no use sulking 
around like this and inviting more trouble.” 

He looked up at me with his bloodshot eyes. 

“Well, Pll tell you,” he said. “I have 
decided you were right when you said blood 
will tell. My mother always told me I had bad 
blood in my veins, but I didn’t know until 
lately just how bad it was.” 

Then he threw back his head and laughed 
and laughed, like a yellow devil. It made me 
shiver, I’ll swear it did. 

Now, what the hell was so funny about that? 


London Conference means a reduction of 364,- 
ooo tons in the American navy. He arrives 
at this figure by comparing the American navy 
under the new treaty with the navy we would 
have had to build to achieve parity upon the 
basis of the British demands at the ill-fated 
1927 conference. This basis of comparison is not 
impressive. One might as well say that the 
Chrysler Tower is not the highest building in 
New York because Sears-Roebuck once con- 
templated the erection of a higher one. Reduc- 
tion means reduction. And the simplest test is 
to compare the tonnage of the American fleet 
authorized in the new treaty with the tonnage 
of the fleet on the eve of the conference. In 
January, 1930, the strength of the American 
navy was 1,121,400 tons. The London Treaty 
authorizes us to maintain a fleet of 1,114,600 
tons — a saving of less than 7000 tons. If this 
is reduction, it is not worth writing home about. 

From the financial point of view, the one 
substantial achievement of the conference was 
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the agreement of the powers to postpone the 
construction of twenty-six battleships until 
1936. This decision probably means the even- 
tual doom of the battleship, and for the United 
States it means a temporary saving of about 
$300,000,000. But if we build by 1936 all the 
ships authorized in other parts of the treaty, 
we must expend nearly a billion dollars. This 
will mean an increase of about 400 per cent 
in our annual expenditures on new construction. 

Now the replacement of a certain number of 
vessels upon reaching the age limit is neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, the London Treaty author- 
izes the United States not only to replace 
certain destroyer and submarine tonnage, but 
actually to increase tonnage in cruisers and 
aircraft carriers. Had such additional con- 
struction been necessary to obtain “parity” 
with Great Britain, it might be justified. But 
it is difficult to believe that this is so. Had the 
American delegation accepted the British 
proposal to reduce aircraft carrier tonnage, 
and had it itself proposed a further reduction 
in battleships, which undoubtedly would have 
been accepted by the other powers, a real 
reduction of 150,000 tons each in the American 
and British fleets would have been made. Such 
reduction did not take place largely because of 
the attitude of the United States. 

As far as naval matters go, the chief con- 
cession made by the United States was to forego 
its demand to build a new “Rodney.” The 
very fact that the American delegation asked 
the right to build another super-battleship 
shows the extent to which it was dominated by 
navalism. It cannot be said that the American 
delegation lived up to President Hoover’s 
promise: “We will reduce our naval strength in 
proportion to any other. Having said that, it 
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Drawing by Johan Bull 


only remains for the others to say how low 
they will go. It cannot be too low for us.” 

The London Naval Treaty does not, there- 
fore, achieve the measure of reduction that was 
possible, apart from the problem created by 
France and Italy. We have no assurance, 
moreover, that the figures fixed in the three- 
power treaty will not be increased overnight. 
These figures bind only England, the United 
States, and Japan. They do not bind France or 
Italy, for reasons later discussed. All that the 
three-power treaty does, therefore, is to fix the 
ratios between Britain, the United States, and 
Japan. It does not stabilize naval tonnages. It 
theoretically ends competition among the three 
leading powers, but it does not end competition 
among Britain, France, and Italy. 


Thins superficially, the London 
Naval Conference failed to achieve a five- 
power agreement because of the high tonnage 
demand of France and because of Italy’s in- 
sistence upon parity with France. Although the 
British Government had reduced its naval 
requirements more drastically than any other 
power, it necessarily looked with misgiving 
upon any proposal to increase the size of the 
French and Italian fleets so that, together or 
separately, they could dominate the Mediter- 
ranean. The first problem confronting the 
London Conference, therefore, was to secure a 
reduction in the French naval figures. 

From the outset France made it clear that 
she would consent to this in return for inter- 
national guarantees. These guarantees should 
provide for a system of international courts, 
and also for a police system to curb an ag- 
gressor state. The League of Nations and the 
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World Court have attempted to establish ma- 
chinery embodying these principles. While 
these two institutions have made notable prog- 
ress during the last ten years, they have not 
yet given to the world a sense of security. One 
reason for this retarded development has been 
the attitude of the United States. 

At the opening of the London Conference the 
United States had not joined the World Court, 
nor had it agreed to accept any conference 
system for the pacific settlement of disputes. 
Although the United States had declared that 
“good faith” was the only sanction necessary 
for treaties, the American Congress had enacted 
the fifteen-cruiser bill in the very year that it 
accepted the anti-war pact. Our insistence 
upon naval parity and our silence in regard to 
peace machinery simply increased the belief 
of other powers that they had to rely for secu- 
rity upon military establishments. 

Moreover, during recent years the United 
States has been more and more insistent upon 
the “freedom of the seas.” One motive ad- 
vanced for enacting the fifteen-cruiser bill was 
to prevent a recurrence of those interferences 
which American commerce had suffered during 
the World War. This insistence on the “right” 
to trade with belligerents was diametrically 
opposed to the League view that an aggressor 
state should be boycotted. Under the Covenant, 
League members promised to impose an 
economic boycott against an aggressor. Now 
any such blockade would inevitably interfere 
with American trade, and if the American 
navy should resist such interference, a clash 
would be inevitable. 

Before the London Conference many Eng- 
lishmen declared that the British navy would 
not participate in any League blockade which 
involved trouble with America. Unable, there- 
fore, to count upon the codperation of the 
British fleet against an aggressor, France be- 
lieved it was necessary to increase its naval 
demands. But if the fear of a clash with Amer- 
ica over a League blockade could be removed, 
and if the British would dispel all doubt as to 
their willingness to participate in a blockade 
against an aggressor, the French naval de- 
mands could come down. Such was the basis 
of French policy. It would have won more 
support had France emphasized compulsory 
arbitration rather than economic sanctions. 
Nevertheless, France had already agreed to the 











compulsory arbitration of legal disputes by the 
World Court. 


_ first step in solving these difficul- 
ties lay in defining the attitude of the United 
States toward peace machinery and toward a 
League blockade. It was not suggested that the 
United States should agree to impose sanctions 
against an aggressor. But it was obvious that 
Britain could take no steps toward satisfying 
the French position until the fear of a clash 
with the United States was removed. To re- 
move this fear it was informally proposed that 
the United States and other powers should 
enter into a consultative pact providing for a 
joint conference in case of disputes threatening 
to lead to war. 

The participation of the United States in 
such conferences would strengthen existing 
peace machinery. If, in spite of consultation, 
war should break out, the governments would 
be able to agree as to which state was the ag- 
gressor. If the United States agreed that a 
specified state was the aggressor, League mem- 
bers could proceed to apply an economic block- 
ade without fear of a clash with the American 
navy. If the United States disagreed, in all 
probability no blockade would be imposed. 
The acceptance of the consultative pact was 
therefore a matter of self-interest to the United 
States, because such an arrangement would 
give it a veto over a League blockade. 

If at the opening of the conference the United 
States had boldly grappled with this problem 
— if it had announced that it was interested 
in strengthening peace machinery — it is prob- 
able that the whole atmosphere of the confer- 
ence might have been different and a more 
successful result achieved. The idea of a 
consultative pact had been sanctioned in the 
Republican platform of 1920. It had been 
accepted for certain areas by the United States 
in the Pact of the Pacific of 1921 and in the 
Pan-American Conciliation Treaty of 1929. 
It had been endorsed by President Hoover. 

In spite of this, the American delegation at 
London took fright at the idea. For three weeks 
it remained silent. And on March 11 it an- 
nounced that the United States could not ac- 
cept a consultative pact in return for French 
naval reduction, since this would imply an 
“alliance”; it would mean that if France 
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became involved in a war, France would be 
justified in calling upon the American navy 
for aid. 

Now, France had never requested any form 
of aid from the United States, and no one could 
understand how such aid could be implied from 
a consultative pact, especially if the United 
States accepted the pact on the express under- 
standing that it involved only the obligation 
to confer. 

Consequently the Stimson statement was 
clearly unsatisfactory to a large section of 
American opinion. Pointing out that if the 
conference failed at this juncture, the responsi- 
bility would rest with the United States, 
prominent newspapers and various organiza- 
tions insistently demanded the reopening of the 
consultative question. Every day evidence in- 
creased that the conference was moving into 
more and more dangerous waters. M. Briand 
had gone home. The political relationship ot 
all five powers had become strained if not em- 
bittered. The conclusion of a three-power pact 
in this atmosphere would have been disastrous 
to the peace of Europe; it is even doubtful 
whether a three-power pact based on the Rapi- 
dan figures could have been concluded. 

Finally realizing the necessity of exploring 
the political difficulties, the American delega- 
tion issued a midnight statement on March 26 
reversing its position. It now declared that it 
would consider a consultative pact on condition 
that the French demand for security be first 
satisfied by other means. 


iv 


Titian no five-power pact was 
finally concluded, the American decision was 
one of those imponderable factors that changed 
the whole atmosphere of the conference. M. 
Briand now returned, and the negotiations that 
followed did something to remove the bitterness 
created earlier. Nevertheless, it was not pos- 
sible to eradicate entirely the harm done by the 
original American statement of March 11. 
The confusion in the minds of American dele- 
gates between the system of prewar alliances 
and the new conference procedure and their 
exaggerated fears of “entanglements” had in- 
creased sentiment against League commitments 
in England and had made difficult the subse- 
quent negotiations between Mr. MacDonald 
and M. Briand. 
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France and England, however, were finally 
successful in reaching a formula whereby all 
doubts as to the willingness of Great Britain 
to participate in a League blockade would be 
removed. But just as an agreement was being 
reached and just as France was considering a 
reduction in its figures, Italy reiterated its 
demand for parity with France. Contaminated 
by the example of the United States, Mussolini 
had become infected with the “ parity” disease, 
and nothing could swerve him from it. French 
interests are world wide, whereas Italian in- 
terests are concentrated in the Mediterranean. 
France naturally believed, then, that Italian 
parity meant Italian hegemony in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that compliance with this demand 
would simply encourage Italy in its desire to 
dispossess French interests in North Africa. 
The ambitions of Fascism thus intervened to 
obstruct a settlement. 

As long as France kept its naval figures high, 
there was no danger that a financially weak 
Italy could build up to parity. But if 
France reduced its figures in accordance with 
British and American wishes, there was a real 
danger that Italy might actually achieve par- 
ity. It would have been possible for France 
to enter a four-power pact, leaving Italy out 
in the cold. But M. Briand realized that bad 
as relations between France and Italy had 
become as a result of the conference, they would 
be much worse if Italy were isolated. Conse- 
quently it was agreed that Britain, the United 
States, and Japan should sign a three-power 
pact, and that the conference should then ad- 
journ in order to give France and Italy further 
time to settle their differences. 

While the size of the French and Italian 
navies is not of immediate concern to the 
United States, it is of vital concern to the 
British people. It is a tribute to the good will 
of the MacDonald government that it was 
willing to accept a three-power pact which 
does not establish a definite superiority of the 
British fleet over the French fleet. The Mac- 
Donald government has not increased its 
naval demands as a result of the failure to 
reduce the French naval program. It has merely 
insisted upon the insertion of the escalator 
clause whereby each of the three powers may 
expand their fleets in the event of increases 
by non-treaty powers. 

If subsequent negotiations smooth the ruf- 
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fled feelings of the London powers and bring 
about an agreement between France and Italy, 
the escalator clause will lose its importance. 
Already it seems that France has agreed to 
slow up its building program. But if conditions 
between France, Italy, and Britain should be- 
come worse rather than better, the escalator 
clause may become a source of international 
misunderstanding and ill will. 

Suppose, for example, that the French Gov- 
ernment should proceed with its building pro- 
gram to such a point that at the end of two 
years the British Government would feel 
obliged to serve notice that it must increase its 
destroyer and cruiser tonnage by 50,000 tons. 
Regardless of the actual wording of the esca- 
lator clause, the British would inevitably 
consult with the United States before serving 
such a notice, and as a result of such consul- 
tation the statement would inevitably be made 
that Britain and the United States were acting 
jointly to bring pressure upon France — that 
France was being confronted by an Anglo- 
American entente. 

Moreover, an increase of 50,000 tons in the 
British fleet would lead to a demand for a 
similar increase in the American navy. The 
professional Anglophobes in this country, 
while supporting such an increase, would, 
regardless of the terms of the treaty, accuse the 
British Government of taking the lead in 
reviving naval competition. Believers in reduc- 
tion, on the other hand, would feel that they 
had been duped as to the actual results of the 
London Conference. 


Vv 


Tv 

HE naval treaty, therefore, may be 
criticized on the ground that it does not achieve 
the fullest measure of reduction that was pos- 
sible, and that it does not, because of the 
escalator clause, insure naval stability. The 
treaty, however, does provide for a battleship 
holiday, it fixes the ratios of the three leading 
fleets, and it defines the principle of parity. 
These gains must not be lightly thrown 
away. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
the advantages of the three-power pact may be 
secured without its disadvantages by the im- 
mediate ratification of the treaty subject to 
the understanding that the United States will 
not build up to the treaty standard or make 


use of the escalator clause. No better means 
of involving ourselves in “entanglements” 
could be found than in attempting to match 
British increases under the escalator clause, 
gun for gun. The only means of dissociating 
ourselves from the political implications of this 
clause is through a policy which refuses to 
make use of it. 

Besides, there is no good reason why we 
should build up to the treaty standard. In his 
speech to the D.A.R., President Hoover signif- 
icantly declared: ““We are not only more free 
from attack, but our people are more free from 
the haunting fear of attack than are any other 
people in the world.” If this is true, why do we 
need to quadruple our expenditures for naval 
construction during the next six years? If war 
should come, victory would not go to the na- 
tion having an initial cruiser advantage. It 
would go to the nation having the greatest 
moral stamina and the greatest industrial or- 
ganization. The London Treaty recognizes the 
principle of parity — and therefore satisfies 
American prestige. We can prove our faith in 
the anti-war pact and in the other institutions 
of peace by refusing to build up to parity. 

It is even more necessary that the United 
States assist in the development of the ma- 
chinery of peace. The experience of the last 
ten years conclusively proves that the drastic 
reduction of armaments, on land and upon the 
sea, depends upon the establishment of meth- 
ods whereby disputes may be settled in accord- 
ance with justice and law. Only when such 
methods are firmly established will the alliances 
and ententes responsible for past “entangle- 
ments” disappear. 

Those People who declare that international 
codperation means foreign “involvements” 
do not understand the present position of the 
United States. Our vast industrial and finan- 
cial strength casts a shadow over the whole of 
mankind. The American navy is not only an 
instrument of defense, it is potentially one of 
the most powerful instruments for aggression 
in the world. Already we have subconsciously 
projected ourselves into a hundred interna- 
tional rivalries. In abstaining in the name of 
“isolation” from participating in machinery 
to control these rivalries, we simply increase 
the likelihood of war. The only real safeguard 
against “entanglements” is genuine interna- 
tional codperation. 
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Deadly Carbon Monoxide 


Drawings by C. C. Beaver 


by E. E. FREE 


4 
/entuRIES before Socrates drank the 


hemlock, men knew that anyone shut in a 
small room with a brazier of burning charcoal 
would be taken out dead. Even savages knew, 
as they know now, that because of some ter- 
rible poison — the oldest known to mankind 
— safe fires are to be built only at the mouths 
of caves and not in the unventilated depths. 
We now recognize the poison to be carbon 
monoxide, and its presence in long-unopened 
caves or tombs probably explains the mys- 
terious deaths of early excavators and tomb 
robbers, and may be responsible, it has been 
suggested, for the legends of Pharaoh’s curse. 

It is this gas which is the secret of the deadly 
“black damp” of mines. It exists in volcanoes 
and astronomers have identified it in comets’ 
tails. For the most part it is the offspring of 
combustion. “ Poisoning by carbon monoxide,” 
says a recent report by a committee of the 
American Medical Association, “is one of the 
hazards of civilized life that can never be 
entirely eliminated. It is inherent in the use 
of fire.” 

This hazard has been increased by the 
universal use of automobiles. Thanks to edu- 
cation, however, the deaths caused by breath- 
ing poisonous exhaust fumes accumulated in 
small garages are decreasing. The number of 
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carbon monoxide deaths due to imperfect 
household furnaces, stopped flues, and devices 
like unventilated gas heaters in bathrooms is 
more than ten times that due to poisonous 
gases from automobile engines. 

When anything containing carbon burns 
with plenty of oxygen, the gas formed is 
carbon dioxide — the harmless gas of soda 
water. Formation of carbon dioxide requires 
two atoms of oxygen for each atom of carbon. 
If the oxygen at hand is not enough for this, 
the monoxide gas is formed; this gas has only 
one oxygen atom to each atom of carbon. This 
is why carbon monoxide is often formed in 
burning buildings, where too little oxygen 
reaches the inside of the fire to saturate all the 
carbon that is hot enough to burn. 

This chemical difference between the two 
carbon sisters, Mono and Di, is the reason, 
too, why the former is poisonous and the latter 
harmless. Mono is unsatisfied. She always 
yearns to combine with something else — pref- 
erably with more oxygen, if any is available 
and if the surroundings are hot enough; but 
almost any other eager chemical will do if hot 
oxygen is lacking. 

Breathed into human lungs, carbon mon- 
oxide finds just such an eager chemical in 
the red hemoglobin of the blood, which is 
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continually avid to combine with 
fresh oxygen and carry it around 
the body in the blood corpuscles. 
With this hemoglobin the carbon 
monoxide promptly combines; 
and it so utterly absorbs this 
blood chemical that, just as im- 
proper love affairs so often cor- 
rupt one lover or both, the blood 
becomes for a time unfit for 
its regular job of carrying oxygen. 

This explains carbon monoxide 
poisoning. There is no reason to 
believe that the gas itself is deadly. 
It merely ruins the oxygen-carry- 
ing power of the blood so that the 
brain and other organs slowly 
suffocate. In the body of a person 
who has died of carbon monoxide, 
spectroscopic tests will detect, 
even years later, this compound 
of the fatal gas with the blood 
chemical, still unchanged. 

Such suffocation gives almost 
no warning and is easily mistaken, 
even by physicians, for quite 
different conditions — for example, for intoxi- 
cation by alcohol. Three Englishmen were 
riding recently in a closed automobile through 
a storm. By some mischance the car slid off the 
road into water which came up to its floor 
boards. The exhaust was submerged. Not 
realizing their danger, the three men sat for a 
time in the car, leaving the engine running in 
order to avoid getting out to start it again, 
should that be necessary. Two died. When the 
driver, who happened to be beside an open 
window, finally realized that something was 
wrong, he staggered out of the car and made 
his way to near-by solid ground. He was 
promptly arrested for drunkenness, with a 
charge of causing the deaths of his companions 
added later when the bodies were found. 

Fortunately for the driver, these circum- 
stances were published in the newspapers and 
attracted the attention of experts familiar with 
the effects of carbon monoxide, notably Pro- 
fessor J. S. Haldane and Dr. Leonard Hill. 
An investigation followed and it was proved 
that the driver was not drunk but poisoned, 
and that the others had died from poisonous 
gases forced into the body of the car by the 
submergence of the exhaust pipe. 
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The alcoholic picture of carbon monoxide 
poisoning even includes the familiar conviction 
of the victim that he is all right and quite able 
to care for himself. Once, years ago, Professor 
Haldane was experimenting on himself, and he 
began to appear rather inebriate because of the 
lack of oxygen in the air he was breathing. His 
assistants were compelled, it is reported, to 
drag him forcibly out of the experimental 
chamber, while he protested volubly, if thickly, 
that he was “abslootly aw’ ri’.” 

Recently Mr. Walter Child noted in the 
London Times two signs which possibly may be 
general enough to serve as warnings of dan- 
gerous poisoning. They agree, at least, with my 
own experience. One sign of beginning poison- 
ing, Mr. Child writes, is a slight hardening, 
swelling, and throbbing of the arteries where 
the pulse can be felt in one’s temples. The other 
is a feeling of weakness in the backs oi the legs, 
as if one wanted very much to sit down. 

It may be that everybody does not feel these 
symptoms from carbon monoxide. Certainly 
they can be caused by other substances, nota- 
bly alcohol. Nevertheless, it is probably wise 
for anyone in a closed automobile or an ill- 
ventilated bathroom, or who knows himself to 
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be otherwise exposed to possible danger from 
carbon monoxide, to rush instantly into the 
fresh air the moment he feels either of these 
symptoms coming on. Absence of the smell of 
“fumes” is not a sign of safety, for carbon 
monoxide has no smell. 

Fresh air is the sovereign and immediate 
remedy, both for the person who feels himself 
succumbing and for the person already over- 
come. A caution for would-be rescuers is that 
the ancient device of a wet cloth over the 
mouth is no protection against carbon mon- 
oxide. In the absence of a really efficient gas 
mask, like those used by firemen, there are 
but two procedures reasonably safe for the 
rescuer. 

One is to take a length of garden hose or 
other tube in his mouth, leaving the other end 
of this tube in the outside air, and breathe 
through it like a deep-sea diver — in through 
the tube and out through the nose. The other 
procedure is for the rescuer to hold his breath 
completely while he dashes in and drags out the 
victim. Carbon monoxide is contained in most 
varieties of illuminating gas. So far as breath- 
ing is concerned, to venture into any space 
filled with such gases is precisely like diving 
under water, and must be done with similar 
precautions. 

Once dragged into fresh air, the victim of 
carbon monoxide poisoning needs immediate 
treatment by experts, and needs especially the 
inhalation of a mixture of carbon dioxide gas 
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with oxygen. The newest form of this treat- 
ment, devised by Dr. C. K. Drinker of Yale, 
uses for the first twenty minutes seven per cent 
of carbon dioxide and ninety-three per cent of 
oxygen. Afterward the proportion of carbon 
dioxide is lowered to five per cent. 

The purpose of the carbon dioxide is to 
stimulate the brain center that causes deep 
breathing. The oxygen is to displace the usurp- 
ing carbon monoxide as quickly as possible 
from the captured hemoglobin of the blood. 
In cities, the rescue squads of the fire and police 
departments and of the gas companies are 
usually equipped to administer this treatment. 
These experts should be sent for instantly 
whenever anyone is overcome by what seems 
to be carbon monoxide. 

Meanwhile, rules of “what to do until the 
fireman comes” have been formulated recently 
by the American Medical Association. Fresh 
air is the first. If breathing has stopped, begin 
artificial respiration by the prone-pressure 
method now standard for cases of drowning. Do 
not move the victim at all unless it is necessary 
to provide fresh air. If he is lying on cold 
ground, put blankets or coats under him rather 
than over him. Keep the body warm but not 
hot. After recovery of consciousness, all exer- 
cise — even walking a few steps—is best 
avoided for several hours. Universal knowledge 
of these rules and of the danger which necessi- 
tates them would undoubtedly save many 
lives. 
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Circus 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


/ say that Americans as a race have no 
sense of humor. I think this is profoundly true. 
. . . In all our literary history we have produced 
only a few scattered works of humor: Clemens, Harte, 
Riley, perhaps Holmes. . . . To-day we have less 
than a half dozen writers whose work could be 
called humor: Don Marquis, of course, and Chris 
Morley on occasions, and the immortal Herriman of 
Krazy Kat; DuBose Heyward with his novels of life 
among the Carolina Negroes; and Percy Crosby, 
whose novel Skippy has, in my opinion, given Amer- 
ica her most important contribution to humor of the 
century. — Corey Foro in Vanity Fair 
Unadulterated whangdoodle! “In all our 
literary history we have produced only a few 
scattered works of humor: Clemens, Harte, 
Riley, perhaps Holmes.” What of Howells, 
Ambrose Bierce, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Eu- 
gene Field, Frank R. Stockton — to say noth- 
ing of Joel Harris, George Ade, Judge Shute, 
Harry Leon Wilson, and Finley Peter Dunne? 
“To-day we have less than a half dozen writers 
whose work could be called humor: Don Mar- 
quis... Chris Morley ... Herriman... 
DuBose Heyward ... and Percy Crosby.” 
Maybe Mr. Ford hasn’t yet heard of Ring 
Lardner, Anita Loos, and certain other such 
comiques in his wild excitement over the great 
geniuses of Krazy Kat and Skippy. 


It takes extreme violence to make us sit up. 
No play, no book, no sporting spectacle is going to 
thrill us unless it can compete with the front page of 
the newspaper. . . . We demand knockouts; we get 
knockouts; and our emotions are roused by nothing 
less. — KatTuarinE FuLtterton GEROuLD 
in Harper's Magazine 
Here is a common platitude, completely hol- 
low. Among the most popular plays of this last 
year are Berkeley Square, The Green Pastures, 
It’s a Wise Child, Fune Moon, Bird in Hand, 
Death Takes a Holiday, The First Mrs. Fraser, 
Michael and Mary, Rebound, and Strictly 
Dishonorable — not one of which has so much 
as a trace of violence. Books like Dodsworth, 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, the Warwick Deep- 
ing series of sentimental tales, The Forsyte 
Saga, Death Comes for the Archbishop, Fobn 


Brown’s Body, and dozens upon dozens of other 
relatively placid works have thrilled the coun- 
try from one end to the other. Madison Square 
Garden is packed by thousands who apparently 
enjoy hugely such mild sporting spectacles as 
six-day bicycle races, hockey games, dancing 
marathons, and the like. Baseball, the na- 
tional pastime, surely does not make us sit up 
because of its extreme violence. Mrs. Gerould 
should get around more. 


I tuivx it (Hollywood) is doing the best possi- 
ble work under the given conditions, and I think if 
God woke up some morning and decided to establish 
a motion-picture industry and had to run it with this 
sadly inadequate human race, after looking over all 
the available material He would plant His studios in 
Hollywood and He would appoint Lasky and Fox 
and Schenck to the Board of Directors, and He would 
put Ben Schulberg and Winnie Sheehan and Irving 
Thalberg in charge of the studios. 

— GeorcE ABBOTT 
in Hollywood — A Minority Opinion 
_Mr. Abbott apparently has a very low esti- 
mate of God’s critical abilities. Being a some- 
what more devout believer, I prefer to think 
that God, if He were conceivably to bother 
Himself about the movies at all, would prefer 
at the head of things such fellows as the Rus- 
sians who manufactured Potemkin and the Ger- 
mans who manufactured The Last Laugh and 
Caligari, even if the industry didn’t make quite 
so much money and the directors and studio 
heads had to ride around in Fords instead of 
Hispano-Suizas. 


EB reap to-day a remarkable book. It was writ- 
ten by awoman . . . but, of course, I must carefully 
avoid mentioning this fact because you would im- 
mediately say: “Pooh, pooh! It can’t be so good as 
all that!” — Anpré p’EstrEEs 

Paris critic for the New York Sun 


Who would say pooh, pooh? Cher André, 
come on over and meet Willa Cather, Ellen 
Glasgow, Ruth Suckow, Edith Wharton, 
Anne Parrish, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Evelyn Scott, Susan Glaspell, Dorothy Can- 
field, Julia Peterkin, and our other girls. 
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"Tere is nothing so drearily alike as your mod- 
ern pornographic novels, principally written by 
maiden ladies. — Hivaire Betioc 
in the Preface to The Church and Current Literature 


Whence comes the nonsensical idea, shared 
by Mr. Belloc, that our pornographic novels 
are written principally by old maids? For every 
dirty novel written by a maiden lady there are 
a dozen written by men, married or divorced 
women, and flappers. Look over the records in 
England and America and see for yourself. Mr. 
Belloc has evidently gained his information 
from the comic papers. 


WH Casett does not actually believe that 
lifelong devotion to what one knows is false (how- 
ever attractive) will serve as compensation for real- 
ity, any more than an agnostic can be convinced of 
the truth of religion by the incontrovertible argu- 
ment that it does a lot of people a lot of good. The 
visionary must believe in his vision; Mr. Cabell does 
not. ... The fact that Mr. Cabell must, in his 
more thoughtful moments, know his implied phil- 
osophy for the unsatisfying thing it is, makes it a 
greater pity that he has, in what he announces is his 
last work, allowed his mind to be so exclusively dom- 
inated by an emotional mood. 

— Georrrey T. HELLMAN 
in The Miscellany 


How does Mr. Hellman know that Mr. 
Cabell doesn’t actually believe it? As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Cabell does, I happen to know, and 
profoundly. If Mr. Heilman is doubtful, he 
might ask Mr. Cabell. 


Is a world which is becoming steadily more 
realistic about the reasons for war and the costs of 
war, there has been no comparable increase of in- 
terest in pacifism as a philosophy of life or way of 
conduct. — Norman Tuomas 

in the New York Herald-Tribune 
The Peace Conference, the League of Na- 
tions, the purpose behind the Naval Limita- 
tions Conference, and other sch matters 
doubtless escaped Mr. Thomas during his late 
oratorical war to make New York safe for 
Socialism. 


American magazines of large circulation have 
no use for creativeness. They go on with their set pro- 
gram and are perfectly certain that creativeness is a 
regrettable function. — Epwarp J. O’Brien 

in The Modern Quarterly 
This is one of the cardinal pieces of bun- 
combe in the American critical credo. There 
are, true enough, certain American magazines 
of large circulation that adhere to the rubber 
stamp, but there are others that do not de- 
serve the charge thus commonly registered 


against them. It is in the magazines of largest 
circulation that you will find much of the 
creative work of Galsworthy, Wells, Bennett, 
Rebecca West, Lardner, Dreiser, Cather, 
Hergesheimer, and other such craftsmen; it is 
merely the circumstance that you find Fannie 
Hurst, Edgar Wallace, Peter B. Kyne, Robert 
W. Chambers, Sax Rohmer, and such like in 
the same magazines that obscures in a measure 
the sense that real creativeness is also present 
in the pages. Some of the best modern writers’ 
best work has appeared in our popular maga- 
zines. The Saturday Evening Post, the Cosmo- - 
politan, and other such million or more circu- 
lation periodicals have published more creative 
work than most of the so-called little arty 
magazines bunched together. 


Most people are happier than the reformers 
who are trying to lead them out of their “misery.” 
— Witi1aM FEATHER 
in the William Feather Magazine 
Although a lot of us, like Mr. Feather, pro- 
fess to believe it, I doubt that it is true. A re- 
former is generally a completely happy man, at 
least according to his own lights of happiness. 
When he succeeds in his enterprises, he enjoys 
all the delights of a task accomplished in the 
face of heavy opposition. When he fails, he en- 
joys all the vicarious delights of defeat in what 
he believes to be a righteous and holy cause. 
To himself, he is superior to other men. 


Wr. Sguire is old-fashioned, so am I.... 
Mr. Squire voices what many of us feel about the new 
style of the latest school of writers. The predilections 
of these writers, quite properly, give them their 
style. All Quiet is symptomatic. Its continuous em- 
phasis on matters which once got no more than a 
passing and discreet reference . . . is only an out- 
standing example, known to everybody, of a pe- 
culiarity that has been noticeable for some years in 
our new books. —H. M. Tomutnson in Books 
Mir. Squire and Mr. Tomlinson are perhaps 

not so old-fashioned as they think. If they were, 
they would not feel as they do about “the new 
style of the latest school of writers,” nor would 
they describe its emphasis precisely as being 
“on matters which once got no more than a 
passing and discreet reference.” Any really old- 
fashioned person — that is, any person of an- 
other and bygone age — would realize that the 
emphasis of the latest school of writers is al- 
most effeminately weak when compared with 


that of Fielding, Smollett, Zola, and Gautier. 
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STAGGERED Holidays 


<—_y 


Now that the American people have at 
last reached the milk-and-honey land of pros- 
perity, many of them have found that the milk 
has soured and the honey become bitter. Work- 
ers are beginning to discover that there is little 
point in straining all their energy to accumulate 
enough wealth to enjoy their leisure hours if 
those hours are to be few and far between. The 
five-day week — the first step toward a reor- 
ganization of our recrea- 
tion periods — is therefore 


Ve 
by HE 


NRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


report issued by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, is correct. Then, with the extra 
day for recreation, the industrial population 
will turn to consumption and by their increased 
expenditures create in every line a new demand 
which will send all business forward with 
greater velocity. Data concerning the validity 
of this latter supposition are not as yet avail- 
able, but one has only to consider the increased 

consumption on our pres- 


being discussed and in cer- 
tain industries practiced. 
And while employers are 
coming to realize that the 
benefits of this plan are 
mutual — that in the five- 
day-week employees will 
produce as much as, and 
consume more than, dur- 
ing the five-and-a-half or 
six-day week — it may be 
that there is still another 
improvement possible. 


Vi. any of our great business executives 
are beginning to follow the lead of Henry Ford 
in endorsing the five-day working week. The or- 
dinary man will not be slow to give the plan his 
approval when he sees the prospect of gaining 
two full days off in every seven without a reduc- 
tion in his wages. But what will he do with his 
extra holiday? Motoring has become our na- 
tional pastime; but even under the present system 
the roads are already so jammed with traffic on 
Sundays that motoring is no longer an unmixed 
pleasure. If the five-eday week is adopted uni- 
versally, won’t it merely increase the congestion? 
Not necessarily, says Mr. Norton; and he out 
lines a novel plan of staggered holidays which 
will doubtless recommend itself to most of us — 
workers and executives alike. 


ent Saturday half-holiday 
to conclude that there is 
no apparent reason why 
this successful experiment 
could not be repeated to 
the advantage of all con- 
cerned. Lengthening our 
holiday periods is merely 
one, and the most obvious, 
method of distributing 
among the community at 
large the profits, material 
and otherwise, resulting 
from the swelling produc- 


Before going on to that, however, let us 
examine the advantages of the five-day sched- 
ule, for its establishment must precede that 
other innovation of which we shall speak later. 
The argument for the five-day week is that the 
additional holiday will cause workers to be- 
come so enthusiastic that they will speed up 
production until they equal their present out- 
put — an assumption which, according to a 
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tive power of modern industrial processes. 
Now that the leaders of great industries 
have begun to urge the desirability of a five- 
day week, we may fairly assume that before 
long it will become a reality. But the project 
carries with it a danger — the same danger 
which threatens to make our present Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday more wearing than the 
previous five and a half days of labor. 
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Consider the prospect if both Saturday and 
Sunday are to be days of freedom for everyone. 
Already we have the experience of one uni- 
versal holiday — Sunday — with its heart- 
breaking progress through endless traffic jams 
to overcrowded picnic grounds and beaches 
during the summer, and to sold-out theaters 
during the winter. In view of this general 
congestion, which is the inevitable effect of one 
common day of rest, we might do well to look 
ahead and see if the economic and social 
advantages of the five-day week can be ob- 
tained without the confusion caused by a 
one-minded crowd whose simultaneous desire 
for amusement is proving to be a monster a la 
Frankenstein. 


THE STAGGER PLAN 


S IT NECESSARY to 
assume, as is usually done, 
that the extra holiday of a 
five-day week must be 
Saturday? Suppose the 
holidays were “‘stag- 
gered.’’ Suppose that 
approximately one-sixth of 
those gainfully employed were given their 
extra day of rest on Monday, one-sixth on 
Tuesday, and so on through the week. 

The first objection would be, of course, that 
there is considerable desirability in having two 
holidays together; it encourages “week-end- 
ing”’ of all sorts, and week-enders are substan- 
tial consumers of goods. But the Saturday- 
Sunday and Sunday-Monday combinations 
would still provide a two-day holiday for one- 
third of the workers affected by the stagger 
system — and this is many times the present 
number of two-day week-enders, both actual 
and potential. 

Under such a plan, the factories and mines 
would be running six full days with five-day 
crews. If there is truth in the argument that 
a worker will produce as much in a five-day 
week as in the five-and-a-half or six, this 
means a twenty per cent increase in produc- 
tion. And even if we revert to the somewhat 
unpsychological logic of the more primitive 
industrialists — a logic which all experience 
belies — and hold that the worker’s productive 
capacity is in direct proportion to the number 
of hours he works, then production would be 
increased over the five-and-a-half day week 
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only by the addition of the Saturday afternoon, 
which would amount roughly to nine per cent. 
Thus, at any rate, the plan of staggered holi- 
days would eliminate all apprehension of a 
decrease in national industrial production. 
Instead, it would insure a substantial increase 
running potentially as high as twenty per cent. 
The slack in the labor market would be 
quickly taken up. Operating the factories, 
mines, and stores on a six-day schedule with 
five-day staffs would add another twenty per 
cent to the number of workers in those occupa- 
tions. That number is now twenty-two million 
— roughly fifty per cent of the people gainfully 
employed. Staggering the extra holiday in 
these vocations alone would 
add approximately 4,400,000 
to the list of those now holding 

jobs. 

In 1921, when our figures 
for unemployment were at 
their highest point in recent 
years, the total number was 
under four million. Thus the 

stagger plan might eliminate, for 
the time being at least, one of the 
basic social problems of our indus- 
trial civilization. At least it should 
be an effective weapon against the latest social 
chimera — “technological unemployment.” 
Nor need the profits of the industrial em- 
ployer suffer in this process. If he is making 
money on his present production under his 
present labor bill, an increased outlay for labor 
will be promptly covered by a proportionate 
increase in production. The margin of profit 
would in fact be broadened. In the first place, 
the increased production would require no 
addition to the existing industrial equipment. 
Capital expense could therefore be distributed 
over a larger volume of production. In the same 
way, the expense of management would re- 
main substantially as at present, and this item, 
too, could be distributed over a larger output. 
Thus the unit cost of the product would be 
reduced all around, with aconsequent favorable 
reaction in both foreign and domestic markets. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 
HE PROBABLE effect of the staggered 
holiday plan on the producing side is thus 


fairly clear. The national production would be 
enlarged and the unit cost of every manu- 
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factured product diminished. But our present 
problem is not solely a matter of production. 
Unfortunately, there is no ready market for 
additional goods at current prices. The lower 
unit cost mentioned above would stimulate 
some increase in demand, but hardly twenty 
per cent; even to say five per cent, counting 
buyers both at home and abroad, would be 
guesswork. 

The staggered holiday plan applied to all 
occupations would in itself greatly stimulate 
domestic consumption, though just how much 
it would be difficult to say. That the in- 
crease would be substantial is evident. In 
the first place, an increase of twenty per cent 
in the amount paid out last year in salaries 
and wages would amount to approximately 
$8,600,000,000. Practically all of this would 
find its way sooner or later into the purchase 
of manufactured goods. This in itself amounts 
to twelve per cent of the value of the manu- 
factured products of the United States during 
1927. 

But this is not all. With staggered holidays, 
the demand for consumption goods would be 
greater among all classes. In certain lines it 
would be at least doubled. It is here that the 
effects of the scheme would 
be most potent. Take, for 
example, the automobile 
industry. This is worth 
about ten billion dollars a 
year to this country. A 
substantial proportion of 
this amount is in trucks, 
commercial vehicles, and 
the business use of passenger cars, but the 
greater part of it is pure consumption in the 
pursuit of convenience, recreation, and pleas- 
ure. At present we have practically a single 
holiday — Sunday. Where there is a Saturday 
half-holiday, there is some increase in the use 
of cars, but it nowhere approaches the Sunday 
consumption. 

The conditions on Sunday are proverbially 
intolerable. We have close to three hundred 
thousand miles of paved roads in the United 
States. On Sundays during most of the year 
these roads, especially in the neighborhood of 
large cities, are so. congested that motoring 
ceases to be a pleasure. Many people simply do 
not attempt to use their cars on Sunday except 
to meet unavoidable social engagements. The 
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marvel is that so many thousandsfind motoring 
at all attractive under these conditions which 
their own enthusiasm creates. And the rest of 
the week, these thousands of miles of roadway 
are comparatively unused. Releasing all work- 
ers all day Saturday would hardly do more than 
add another mechanical maelstrom with all 
the execrable features of the present Sunday 
holiday. 
Stagger the holidays and note the change. 
The first effect would be to relieve the pres- 
sure on the roads on Sunday. With another day 
each week in which motoring would be far 
more enjoyable, thousands of motorists would 
find some other Sabbath occupation. Nor would 
this necessarily reduce the value of Sunday 
from the point of view of the total consump- 
tion of automobiles, accessories, and inciden- 
tals. Those who did venture out — and there 
would still be plenty of them — would find it 
possible to go so much faster and farther that 
there should be no noticeable decrease in the 
consumption of tires, gas, oil, sandwiches, ice 
cream, hot dogs, and wrecking apparatus. 
Then think of the other days of the week — 
each one of them with the potential pleasure 
seekers by motor reduced to one-sixth of the 
present Sunday quota. The roads, the gas 
stations, the lunch counters would all be there, 
eager to serve. Each day of the week it would 
be possible for the free sixth of the population 
to indulge its propensities for mo- 
toring and its accompanying activi- 
ties on a new plane of enjoyment. 
The stimulation to incidental 
industries as a result of this new 
opportunity to use 
the roads would 
have a byno means 
insignificant eco- 
nomic value. All of 
the businesses 
touched by the 
motorist — from the “Antique Shoppes” to 
the roadside hot dog stands — would find 
themselves doing business on a wholly new 
basis. Instead of a hectic Saturday night and 
Sunday during which they strain themselves 
to the limit only to see hundreds of potential 
customers pass by because of the congestion, 
they would discover that following the still 
profitable Sundays there would be six days of 
substantial business. And such a development 
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would send its repercussions to many of the 
consumption trades. Beverages, ice cream, 
sodas, candy, sporting goods, firearms, cameras, 
and to a less extent the tobacco trade, would 
feel the stimulus. 

These trades constitute no inconsiderable 
part of the national economy. Their combined 
business was $3,800,000,000 in 1924 — the 
last year for which accurate 
figures are available. Fur- 
thermore, the more funda- 
mental industries would be 
benefited even more di- 
rectly. We do not all motor 
every time we have a free 
day. Some of us putter 
around the house, build 
radios, paint furniture, or 
add a few rows to the flower 
garden. Each time we do any of these things 
somebody’s business records another sale. 


THE SATURDAY RUSH 


N OWHERE would the beneficial effect of 
the staggered holiday system be more notice- 
able than in the great shopping centers. The 
real economic possibilities of the department 
store were not tested until the Saturday 
afternoon off became common. Now the stores 
are constructed with special reference to this 
time of greatest trade activity. Take Saturday 
afternoon away from the shopping district and 
many large emporiums would find difficulty in 
paying their expenses, let alone making profits. 

But under the present plan, an untold 
measure of trade is lost because of the Saturday 
afternoon congestion. How many thousands of 
willing purchasers decide against Saturday 
shopping, if not through sheer exhaustion, then 
because of the delays due to the crowded condi- 
tion of the stores? 

Under the staggered holiday plan, Saturday 
would lose its special significance, but the 
business of the week would show a more than 
compensating increase. First, there would be 
the twenty per cent addition to the gainfully 
employed customers. Second, all the potential 
purchasers could have a whole day instead of a 
half day in which to buy. Third, instead of the 
majority of the customers descending upon the 
shopping district in a five-hour holocaust on 
Saturday afternoons, trade would be fairly 
evenly distributed over the six business days. 
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Another business area which would be strik- 
ingly affected is that devoted to recreation pure 
and simple. This includes theaters, movies, 
baseball games, holiday excursions, and the 
like. In all of these lines the curve of activity 
now drops from a more than capacity peak on 
Saturdays and Sundays to a debilitating sub- 
normal during the rest of the week. Staggered 

holidays would enable each 
one of them to function con- 
tinuously at a much higher 
level than the present average 
—with greater profit to the 
owners and more enjoyment 
to the patrons. 

Of course, that small per- 
centage of the population 
which falls within the high 
income brackets would be af- 
fected only slightly by the 
proposed system, but even 
they would find in it some 

advantages. Americans have close to $1,500,- 
000,000 invested in golf and country clubs and 
their equipment. The amount invested in 
yachts and yacht clubs raises this figure sub- 
stantially. Most of this equipment is over- 
crowded to the point of irritation for a few 
hours on Saturday and Sunday during the 
playing season. The rest of the week it is hardly 
used at all. 

Leaving Sunday to work out its own salva- 
tion, staggering the extra holiday would bring a 
theoretical one-sixth of the players to the 
courses each day. The incurable golfer would 
thus be able to achieve new heights of ecstasy. 
A cautious one here and there might say: “Yes, 
but I want to play golf with Jim Brown; and 
what if his holiday were Tuesday and mine 
Thursday?” Well, they would still have 
Sunday to fall back upon. And anyway, such a 
forced arrangement would not often be neces- 
sary, for men in the country club stratum are, 
more frequently than not, able to fix their holi- 
days to suit themselves. There would be a 
natural tendency of the twosomes and four- 
somes to shift to the day when the links were 
least crowded, and thus fairly even out the 
golfing week. 

The advantages of the five-day week with 
staggered holidays would extend themselves 
into all corners of our economic and social life. 
But the project has its disadvantages also. 
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Perhaps the first that would suggest itself to a 
business executive would be the difficulty pre- 
sented by the absence in rotation of his more 
important administrative officers. In the labor 
and clerical ranks the problem is easily solved 
by the employment of twenty per cent more 
men or women, as already suggested. But how 
about foremen, superintendents, department 
heads, and such officers? 

Doubtless there is a technical difficulty here, 
but one that seems by no means to present an 
insurmountable barrier. Every business adjusts 
itself in one way or another during the vacation 
period when a similar question arises. Practi- 
cally all organizations of any size have assist- 
ants or understudies for 
every important post. The 
number-two man customa- 
rily takes over the number- 
one man’s duties whenever 
the latter is absent on vaca- 
tion or because of illness, or 
is on some special mission. 
He could do the same thing 
regularly on the one day 
of the week when his chief 
had his extra holiday. There 
might be a real advantage in 
requiring the understudy 
regularly to accept responsi- 
bility, to learn the job, and 
thus to increase his own 
efficiency and strengthen 
the entire organization. 

That the problem of scattered holidays 
among the administrative officers of an organi- 
zation is not insoluble is sufficiently indicated 
- by the fact that such an arrangement is actu- 
ally in force in existing organizations. The 
railways, street car and bus lines, hotels and 
hospitals, telephones, telegraphs, and many 
newspapers, to say nothing of police and fire 
departments, all function continuously seven 
days a week. Yet the individuals connected 
with these occupations, from the highest to the 
lowest, all have their regular weekly holiday 
like the rest of us. The only difference is that it 
does not always fall on Sunday. 


TWENTY PER CENT 


THE THOUGHT that is most 
likely to stick in the craw of the individual 
business man is the fact that the staggered 
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holiday plan would expect him to make a very 
practical addition of twenty per cent to his 
weekly payroll in return for a hypothetical 
increase in his business. Yet most of the indus- 
tries of the United States have learned from 
actual experience that the Saturday half-holi- 
day pays. Production has not fallen below the 
six-day standard and the general stimulation of 
business activity has increased the consumer 
demand. 

The vital question is whether we have now 
reached the stage in our industrial development 
where we can successfully repeat the process by 
lopping off another half day from the working 
week. Henry Ford, John J. Raskob, and many 
others believe we have. If 
they are correct in their 
judgment that an industrial 
organization can produce as 
much in five days as in five 
and a half, then the stag- 
gered holiday system should 
yield all the advantages 
they expect from the five- 
day week — plus a potential 
twenty per cent. 

This is the first premise 
on which the staggered holi- 
day week would be based. 
The second is that industry 
has learned that its wage 
earners are its customers. 
Why not have more wage 
earners and more purchas- 
ing power? The staggered holiday week would 
give us both. 

Evidence of the validity of these two pre- 
mises is well-nigh convincing. The staggered 
holiday system would then be the logical next 
step toward an increased prosperity. Twenty 
per cent more industrial wage earners means 
twenty per cent more production. Twenty per 
cent more production means twenty per cent 
more profits. Twenty per cent more in both 
wages and profits means twenty per cent more 
demand from this half of the population. 
Twenty per cent more demand from half the 
population means increased trade and increased 
returns for every business in the country. This 
enhancement of commercial activity should be 
ample to absorb the twenty per cent increase in 
the products of industry, especially at the lower 
prices which the new plan would make possible. 
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Science and GOD 


A German Dialogue* 


Sonnet to Science 


Science! true daughter of Old Time thou art! 
Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 
Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 
Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? 
How should be love thee? or how deem thee wise, 
Who wouldst not leave him in bis wandering 
To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies, 
Albeit be soared with an undaunted wing? 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from ber car? 
And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star? 
Hast thou not torn the Naiad from ber flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree? 


— Epcar ALLAN PoE 


Mi capny. Ata 


meeting of American sci- 
entists in New York last 
year, one of the speakers ¢ 
suggested that the time 
has come for science to 
give a new definition of 
God. 

EInsTEIN. Quite ridic- 
ulous! 

Murpuy. But some- 
thing more ridiculous followed. Out of the 
incident a public controversy arose, which was 
taken up hotly by the press and the pulpit. 
The general contention of the preachers was 
that the introduction of God into a scientific 
discussion was quite out of place; for science 
has nothing to do with religion. 

Einstein. I think that both attitudes dis- 
close a very superficial concept of science and 
also of religion. 

Murpuy. But the more serious and more 


of Berlin 


conversationalist 


*It is amusing to record the fact that this conversation be- 
tween a distinguished German Jew and two Irishmen was car- 
ried on partly in German and partly in Italian, and taken down 
on the spot in English by the versatile Dr. Murphy. 

T Professor Harry Elmer Barnes. 
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Persons of the Dialogue 


ALBERT EINSTEIN — Author of the Theory of 
Relativity, professor at the University 


JAMES Murpuy — Irish writer, lecturer, and 


J. W. N. SULLIVAN — Mathematician, author 
of many books on science 
PLACE: Einstein’s Home in Berlin 
TIME: After Luncheon 


fundamental phase of the 
situation is this: the public 
controversy showed that 
the scientist had voiced a 
yearning of the public 
mind. People all over the 
world to-day, especially in 
Germany and in America, 
are looking toward science 
for something of that 
spiritual help and inspira- 
tion which organized religion seems unable to 
give them. How far can modern scientific 
theory hope to meet this yearning? It is on this 
point that I should like to talk with you, Herr 
Professor. 

Einstein. Speaking of the spirit that in- 
forms modern scientific investigations, I am of 
the opinion that all the finer speculations in the 
realm of science spring from a deep religious 
feeling, and that without such feeling they 
would not be fruitful. I also believe that this 
kind of religiousness which makes itself felt 
to-day in scientific investigation is the only 
creative religious activity of our time. The 
art of to-day can hardly be looked upon at 
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all as expressive of our religious instincts. 

Suttivan. But can such scientific achieve- 
ments actually be said to express religious 
feeling? Does not religion arise essentially from 
an attempt to find a meaning in life? Does it 
not spring largely from the presence of suffer- 
ing in the world? 

Einstein. That does not seem to me to be a 
very high conception of religion. The really 
great religious men did not have that idea in 
their minds. 

SuLiivan. You would agree, Professor, that 
Dostoevski is a great religious writer? 

Einstein. Yes. 

SuL.ivan. Yet it seems to me that the prin- 
cipal problem with which he 
concerns himself is the prob- 
lem of suffering. 

Einstein. I do not think 
you can put the case in that 
way. It isn’t so. Dostoevski, 
of course, exhibits life to us; 
but his aim is to present us 
with the mystery of spirit- 
ual existence and to do so 
clearly and without com- 
ment. That is not a problem. 
He does not deal with a 
problem. 

Murpuy. And modern 
science hardly deals with 
a problem either — I mean 
the higher branches of 
scientificinvestigation. Your 
work, Herr Professor, and 
that of your colleagues, such 
as Max Planck and Schroe- 
dinger and Heisenberg and 
Eddington and Millikan, has an aim that is 
higher and wider than that of the older school 
of scientific investigators, whose principal 
interest was the rather immediate problem of 
discovering the laws of nature so that man 
might control the forces of nature and bend 
them to his own service and comfort. This was 
especially so in the realm of electrical and 
chemical discoveries. The bourgeois mind still 
asks what good Relativity can do, because the 
bourgeois mind does not yet see far enough to 
be able to understand that Relativity is only 
one phase of the work you and your colleagues 
are doing in building up a great body of sci- 
entific theory which amounts to a veritable 
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cosmology, whose doctrines are tested by fac- 
tual investigation of an impersonal kind. Thus 
it must eventually tend to replace those sub- 
jective projections of the personal mind which 
formed the basis of the philosophies of Aris- 
totle and Plato, and indeed of all that has gone 
by the name of philosophy up to our day. How 
far can the body of scientific theory which is 
now being built up by you and your colleagues 
be turned into a philosophy which may go some 
way toward establishing practical ideals of 
life on the ruins of the religious ideals which 
have fallen so disastrously of late? That is our 
main theme. 

Ernstein. A practical philosophy would 
mean a philosophy of con- 
duct. And I do not think 
that science can teach men 
to be moral. I do not believe 
that a moral philosophy can 
ever be founded on a scien- 
tific basis. You could not, 
for instance, teach men to 
face death to-morrow in 
defense of scientific truth. 
Science has no power of that 
type over the human spirit. 
The valuation of life and all 
its nobler expressions can 
only come out of the soul’s 
yearning toward its own 
destiny. Every attempt to 
reduce ethics to scientific 
formulas must fail. Of that 
I am perfectly convinced. 
On the other hand, it is 
undoubtedly true that sci- 
entific study of the higher 
kinds and general interest in scientific theory 
have great value in leading men toward a 
worthier valuation of the things of the spirit. 
But the content of scientific theory itself offers 
no moral foundation for the personal conduct 
of life. 

Murpny. Yet people are looking toward it 
with some sort of religious longing which at 
times almost takes on the nature of religious 
fanaticism. Have you heard of the rush which 
they made on that hall in New York some time 
ago, and tumbled over one another and injured 
one another in the crush to hear a lecture on 
Relativity? 

They thought, I imagine, that they might 
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get some vague inspiration from the contempla- 
tion of a great truth which they could not 
understand. When I read about it, I had a vi- 
sion of the battles in which men fought and 
died for abstract doctrines about the Trinity, 
in the early Christian centuries. 

Einstein. Yes, I read about that. And I 

think that this extraordinary interest which 
the general public takes in science to-day, and 
the place of high importance which it holds in 
people’s minds, is one of the strongest signs 
of the metaphysical needs of our time. It shows 
that people have grown tired of materialism, 
in the popular sense of the term; it shows that 
they find life empty and that they are look- 
ing toward something be- 
yondmerepersonal interests. 
This popular interest in 
scientific theory brings into 
play the higher spiritual 
faculties, and anything that 
does so must be of high im- 
portance in the moral bet- 
terment of humanity. 

Murpuy. I wonder what 
the actual study of scientific 
theory, as a cultural subject, 
would do for our young 
people in the colleges and 
universities. 

Einste1n. The intuitive 
and constructive spiritual 
faculties must come into 
play wherever a body of 
scientific truth is concerned. 

A body of scientific truth 

may be built up with the 

stone and mortar of its own 

teachings, logically arranged. But to build it up 
and to understand it, you must bring into play 
the constructive faculties of the artist. No 
house can be built with stone and mortar alone. 
Personally I find it of the highest importance 
to bring all the various faculties of the under- 
standing into codperation. By this I mean that 
our moral leanings and tastes, our sense of 
beauty and religious instincts, are all tributary 
forces in helping the reasoning faculty toward 
its highest achievements. It is here that the 
moral side of our nature comes in — that 
mysterious inner consecration which Spinoza 
so often emphasized under the name of amor 
intellectualis. You see, then, that I think you 
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are right in speaking of the moral foundations 
of science; but you cannot turn it around and 
speak of the scientific foundations of morality. 

Murpuy. Then you would not hold with 
the behaviorists, or even the eugenicists, who 
would guide human conduct by the light of 
scientific teaching? 

E1nste1n. I think I have made that clear 
enough. 

Murpuy. Now that you have mentioned 
Spinoza, let us follow a lead which his name 
suggests, for it is a lead that brings us into a 
particular field of our present discussion. 
Spinoza was typical of the Jewish genius and 
I always think of yourself, Herr Professor, as a 

lion of the fold of Judah. 
You are Jewish and I am 
Irish. Both our races are 
world-wanderers, only a 
small fraction of each hav- 
ing its home in Zion or in 
Ireland. 

Now I have often thought, 
almost in a personal way, 
of the cultural mission of 
emancipated Israel in the 
modern world. Here you 
have a people whose na- 
tional tradition is a cultural 
tradition and whose patriot- 
ism is not toward a land 
but toward a culture. If you 
glance over their activities 
at the present day, you will 
find that they are very much 
inclined to follow the par- 
ticular lead that you your- 
self represent. 

Einste1n. Intellectual culture and the love 
of intellectual culture has always been strong 
with the Jewish people. During times of pres- 
sure, however, the culture of our people has had 
to turn in upon itself and hold hard to what it 
had within its own narrower racial bounds. 
Else it would have been scattered and lost. 
But now that the Jewish nation is free in the 
world, it has a freer chance to exercise its 
intellectual traditions. 

Murpuy. You notice in America that as 
soon as the poorer Jewish immigrants have 
made some money and laid a more or less 
solid economic foundation for their social 
existence, the second generation goes out in 
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pursuit of culture. They crowd the universities 
and you will notice their number growing 
larger every day in those spheres of life which 
have an intellectual influence on the public 
—the liberal professions, the teaching pro- 
fession, the publishing business, journalism, 
the theater, and so on. 

Einstein. What you see happening to-day 
is not a phenomenon in Jewish history. It 
is a revival of the memory of old traditions. A 
mistake would be made in thinking that these 
traditions are only religious traditions; for, 
as a matter of fact, the Jewish racial tradition 
is a general cultural tradition. Religion is 
only one of its many and widely varied facets. 

Murpuy. And it is a re- 
markable fact that although 
in the Catholic Church and 
in the Protestant churches, 
especially of the English- 
speaking countries, there 
has always been more or less 
of a bitter opposition to 
science, in the highly organ- 
ized Jewish religion there 
never has been a spirit of 
antagonism between reli- 
gious teaching and scientific 
investigation. 

E1nsTeE1. It is quite easy 
to understand how it has 
happened that in the history 
of the Jewish religion there 
has been no opposition to 
science. For the Jewish 
religion is, more than any- 
thing else, a way of subli- 
mating everyday existence, 
and it entails no narrow discipline in doctrinal 
matters affecting one’s personal views of life. 
As a matter of fact, it demands no act of faith 
—in the popular sense of the term — on the 
part of its members. And for that reason there 
never has been a conflict between our religious 
outlook and the world outlook of science. 

Murpuy. Now we are at the point where 
this Jewish example strikes our general argu- 
ment. Here you have a compact racial group, 
spread throughout the world, whose religious 
and cultural organization and sense of solidar- 
ity are all in tune with its scientific activities 
and encourage these activities to their fullest 
and freest exercise. And there is an interesting 
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historical parallel between what Jewish schol- 
ars very nearly achieved at one high epoch 
in world history and what, because similar 
circumstances have arisen, they might help 
largely to achieve to-day. It was only by 
an accident of history that the classical lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, and the philosophy 
which they embodied — almost entirely of 
Greek origin — were adopted at the time of 
the Renaissance as the basis of all our West- 
European culture. 

On the very eve of the Renaissance the 
scientific tradition was offered to Europe as a 
counterchoice over against the classical tradi- 
tion. And the scientific tradition of that time 
was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Jews. 

Einstein. They had in- 
troduced it from Arabian 
sources. 

Murpny. Yes, chiefly by 
way of Spain. It was a 
group of Spanish Jews who 
founded the first schools in 
Europe for the scientific 
study of medicine — at Bo- 
logna, for instance, and at 
Salerno. That was in the 
twelfth century. And it was 
at Salerno that Frederick II 
employed a body of Jewish 
scholars to translate works 
of science from Greek and 
Arabic into Latin. The 
Spain and Italy of those 
days teemed with scientific 
interests, thanks almost en- 
tirely to the Jews. We have 
a late echo of these scientific traditions in men 
like Leonardo da Vinci. 

But at the very time when Jewish scholars 
had almost captured the awakening mind of 
Europe with the appeal of their scientific 
learning, the Christian Scholastics took up 
the philosophy of Aristotle and pressed it into 
the service of Christian dogma. And the 
Renaisszace, especially at Florence, took up 
the study of the classical languages and helped 
to make them the basis of our cultural educa- 
tion. From that day to this there has been 
opposition between the Christian churches 
and science. To my mind this is the main 
tragedy of European history. And I think there 
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are signs that we are at the end of the tragedy 
to-day. 

Ernste1n. But what philosophy would you 
have left in the world if you took away all 
that has come down to us from Greek sources? 

Murpuy. I would have a philosophy that 
had arisen out of the scientific tradition of 
which I have spoken. And it would have 
remained a living philosophy, because it would 
have been constantly changing, by way of 
growth, with the advances of scientific investi- 
gation. I would have that same philosophy in 
the schools and colleges to-day, to replace the 
traditional philosophies and the classical lan- 
guages. Furthermore, because it would be a 
living philosophy, it would 
keep people in touch with 
life. 

EinsTEIN. But the decay 
of the classical inspiration 
was due to the fact that the 
classical languages came to 
be studied etymologically. 

Murpuy. It must always 
be so, Herr Professor, with 
dead languages. Only the 
anatomy of a corpse can be 
studied decently. My point 
is that this dead formalism 
has hitherto been a curse to 
Europe. The Schoolmen 
drew a logic of morals from 
Aristotle, and that logic of 
morals largely became the 
foundation of the church’s 
moral theology. Indeed, it 
also lies at the inspirational 
source of the common law of 
Europe, which was practically the canon law 
of the church. According to the logic of morals 
underlying these codes, you can justify the 
greatest crimes of history, from the Spanish 
Inquisition to the Great War. 

“Let justice be done, though the sky fall” — 
a worn-out shibboleth of Roman jurisprudence 
— was one of the cries that helped to litter 
Europe with the ruins of the Great War. 
“The Germans have broken their word,” said 
the English, “so let us strew the earth with 
ten million dead.” 

Einstein. The English have always looked 
to what is just rather than to what is good. 
Murpny. Yes, because they are obsessed by 
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that scholastic idea of logical justice. Instead 
of this classical tradition, with its philosophical 
and literary inheritance from an age long 
dead, can we bring the philosophy — by 
which I mean the theory — of modern science 
into our colleges and universities, as a great 
body of inspirational truth which may help to 
give a more comprehensive outlook on life, and 
which, by keeping people in close touch with 
the laws of nature, may keep them in close 
touch with the laws of human nature also? I 
know that there is no interest dearer to your 
own heart, Herr Professor, than the cause of 
world peace. 
Einste1n. That is true. It is the most press- 
ing question of our time. 
Mourpuy. But you cannot 
get peace through the poli- 
ticians. It is ridiculous to 
expect it of them. We made 
a moral issue of the late 
war and in doing so we 
showed that the whole back- 
ground of our thought was 
to blame. Can we not get an 
educational ideal that will 
give us a more comprehen- 
sive background than the 
dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori ideal of the class- 
ical tradition? Wouldn’t 
world science help to give us 
a world patriotism instead 
of a national patriotism? 
Einstein. Of course, of 
course. There can be no 
doubt about it. The tradi- 
tion of science, as a force in 
cultural training, would open up a much more 
comprehensive view before the mind and would 
be a powerful influence — because its outlook 
is world-wide — in drawing men a little away 
from senseless nationalism. You cannot drive 
out nationalism unless you put something in 
its place. And science would give this wider 
something which men could hang on to. 
Murpuy. Your thesis would be that the 
study of modern scientific theory, as a cultural 
subject, would help to raise and somewhat 
transfigure our whole emotional outlook, just 
as music and poetry and painting and archi- 
tecture do. Music cannot make men moral, nor 
painting, nor poetry; but they do signally 
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help to lift the emotions above the ruck of 
everyday materialism and greed. Our experi- 
ence in the last war showed that our emotional 
education had been very much at fault. 

And your theory is that one of the principal 
educational réles of modern science would be 
its indirect, but none the less powerful, influ- 
ence on the sublimation of our whole emotional 
life. Besides the positive content of knowledge 
which science holds, the study of it also has 
something of the influence of art and religion. 

E:nstein. Yes. That would be my case. And 

I agree with every word of what you tell me 
Max Planck said to you the other day — that 
modern scientific theory is tending toward a 
sort of transcendental syn- 
thesis in which the scientific 
mind will work in harmony 
with man’s religious in- 
stincts and sense of beauty. 
I agree that the picture of 
the physical universe pre- 
sented to us by the theory 
of modern science is like a 
great painting or a great 
piece of music that calls 
forth the contemplative 
spirit, which is so marked a 
characteristic of reéligious 
and artistic yearning. 

SuLLivaNn. That great 
French mathematician, the 
late Henri Poincaré, stated 
that the chief end of life 
was contemplation, not ac- 
tion. He said that science 
was worth pursuing because 
it revealed the beauty of 
nature, and that without this beauty science 
would not be worth pursuing and life would not 
be worth living. 

Einstein. The latter statement is one which 
cannot be assessed by the judgment of the 
intellect. It is a question of personal taste 
or esthetic feeling. For me, the personal worth 
of scientific knowledge lies, just as Poincaré 
has said, in the joy of comprehension and not 
in the possibilities of action which it opens up. 
I am not a European in the sense that I can 
regard action as an end in itself. 

Murpuy. As a matter of fact, Herr Professor, 
didn’t the first inspiration toward studying 
the mystery of light come to you when you 
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wandered as a boy of sixteen over the Apen- 
nines in Italy? There — alone amid the en- 
chanting hills, with the sun going down into 
the Mediterranean, and the great golden beams 
falling across the chestnuts and the pine trees, 
and the cattle bells tolling the way homeward 
along the mountain paths, and the long-drawn- 
out chant of those Italian voices calling to the 
cattle and sheep in the evening — there you 
had the mystery and beauty of nature and that 
of the universe above lighting it up. . . . 

Einstein. (Speaking in Italian.) 4d, si, si. 
With me, the sense of beauty in nature and all 
my artistic leanings have developed hand in 
hand with the pursuit of science. And I believe 

that without the one, the 
other is not possible. Cer- 
tainly in the case of all the 
really productive minds that 
I know of, the one has been 
united with the other. The 
artistic talents of the men 
I am thinking of may 
not always have been con- 
sciously developed or for- 
mally employed; but these 
talents or tastes have al- 
ways been active in giving 
urge and direction to the 
scientific mind. 

Murpuy. And now, as we 
are on personal things and 
as we are speaking a lan- 
guage which has the curious 
effect of creating the sym- 
pathy of personal under- 
standing, tell me — also be- 
cause it affectsour argument 

about the harmony between science and art — 
why do you always prefer to play Bach and 
Mozart rather than Beethoven? 

Einstein. Niente pia facile — nothing easier. 
Bach and Mozart are to me the creators of 
great impersonal harmonies; they are not the 
expressionists of personal experiences. The 
contemplative spirit is in both — the contem- 
plative spirit directed toward the outer object. 
And in this their external tendencies are closely 
allied to the methods of scientific research, 
which is also directed toward the outer object. 
They do not belong to that class of artists 
whose main striving is to give outer artistic 
expression to the internal Ego. Beethoven is 
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more interested in giving expression to the 
profound depths of personal experience. In his 
work the experience of the individual finds a 
very strongly marked expression. Of course, 
this contrast is not really quite so strong as I 
am putting it. 

Murpuy. And now we come to the final 
phase of our discussion. Within the last twenty 
years much has been written about the decline 
and fall of our West-European civilization. 
Spengler is the great protagonist of this idea, 
and the chief argument which he offers in favor 
of his downfall theory is that the spiritual 
power of our civilization no longer shows itself 
creative in the arts, which are now merely a 
mechanical repetition of 
technique. Religion and the 
arts no longer serve as 
expression-forms for the 
spiritual urge of our civiliza- 
tion. He says that this is 
one of the signs that the 
vitally creative power of our 
culture.is moribund. 

E1nsTEIN. Spengler’s 
whole presentation is a very 
picturesque mental vision. 

You cannot prophesy the 
birth or death of an artistic 
cycle. Certainly the level of 
artistic expression is very 
low to-day; but who can tell 
what the future may bring? 
And how can you say that 
the founders of the culture 
which is to follow must 
spring from people who will 
have come fresh from some 
barbarian wilderness as did the German tribes? 

Murpuy. But you would admit the genuine 
worth of Spengler’s genius. 

EinsTeEIn. Oh, certainly, certainly. But his 
conception of a baroque mankind appears to 
me quite fanciful. | 

Murpny. Spengler, I think, forgets that 
science may do for our age and that of the 
immediate future what art has done for what 
he calls the Baroque Age. His theme is that 
this yearning toward the distance is the spirit 
of all our Northern culture and that this 


spirit was expressed in the leaping arches of 
the Gothic cathedrals, the infinite depths of 
color — harmonies in Rembrandt and the 
boundless tone-worlds of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies. Now, may it not be that modern 
science has taken up the torch which art has 
let fall, and that with this torch it is lighting 
up the unplumbed distance? 

Einstein. I believe you are right. The 
pathos of distance can be expressed when the 
mind follows the fast flight of the airplane, 
or the swift ocean liner, or when one thinks 
of the conquering of distance through the radio. 
The immediate contemplation of these facts 
has, as you say, much the same effect on the 

mind as the far-pointing 
spires of the cathedrals. 
And it is true, as we have 
already said, that modern 
science does supply the 
mind with an object for 
contemplative exaltation. 
Mankind must exalt itself. 
Sursum corda is always its 
cry. Every cultural striving, 
whether it be religious or 
scientific, touches the core of 
the inner psyche and aims 
at freedom from the Ego 
—not the individual Ego 
alone, but also the mass 
Ego of humanity. Expres- 
sion here will always mean 
exaltation, and that striving 
is not confined to Baroque 
mankind alone; it was also 
in the Greeks, and it has 
been in every type of man- 
kind that we know of. 

I am not in the habit of talking nearly so 
long as I have on this occasion; but I think the 
interest of your question has called for it. And 
so we shall say 4uf Wiederseben? 

Murpnuy. 4uf Wiedersehen, Herr Professor. 


[Epiror’s Note.—This unusual conversation with 
Einstein, revealing as it does his belief in the religious 
foundations of science, is the forerunner of an even more 
intimate article to come. This will be Einstein’s personal 
credo, which he has written for THE Forum’s series of 
Living Philosophies. Brief, lucid, of tremendous signifi- 
cance, it will be published in an early issue.] 
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L. 1s July 14, 1791 — the second anni- 
versary of the storming of the Bastille. Over in 
Birmingham, England, liberal men are plan- 
ning to celebrate this historic day. Modestly, 
quietly, without drumbeat or torchlight, they 
gather in the meetinghouse of the town. 
Among these lovers of human freedom is a dis- 
senting minister named Joseph Priestley, who 
has joined this group to commemorate the 
emancipation of a neighboring nation from 
tyranny. 

Outside the meetinghouse two men on horse- 
back are stationed in front of a wild mob. 
One of them is reading a long document pre- 
pared by an agent of the King: “The Presby- 
terians intend to rise. They are planning to 
burn down the Church. They will blow up the 
Parliament. They are plotting a great insurrec- 
tion like that in France. The King’s head will 
be cut off and dangled before you. Damn it! 
You see they will destroy us! We must our- 
selves crush them before it is too late.” The 
cry of Church and King goes up and a thousand 
men break loose. And as the magistrates of the 
city look on and applaud, Priestley’s meeting- 
house is burned to the ground. 

All over England the clergy had inflamed the 
people against the Dissenters. Priestley had 
become a particular enemy of the government 
party. Openly siding with the American Colon- 
ists in their struggle for independence, he had 
brazenly broadcast letters from Benjamin 
Franklin such as the following: “Britain, at 
the expense of three millions, has killed one 
hundred and fifty Yankees this campaign, 
which is twenty thousand pounds a head; and 
at Bunker’s Hill she gained a mile of ground, 
half of which she lost again by our taking post 
on Ploughed Hill. During the same time sixty 
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thousand children have been born in America. 
From these data your mathematical head will 
easily calculate the time and expense necessary 
to kill us all, and conquer the whole of our 
territory.” 

Priestley had been fearless in espousing any 
cause which seemed just to him. Only recently 
he had been made a citizen of the French Re- 
public for publishing a caustic reply to Burke’s 
attack on the French Revolution. So on this 
day in 1791 the mob took fiendish delight in 
wreaking vengeance upon him. After destroy- 
ing his meetinghouse, the crowd rushed to his 
home, demolished his library, smashed to bits 
all of his scientific apparatus, and burned his 
manuscripts. Still the fury of the mob was not 
abated. “Let’s shake some powder out of 
Priestley’s wig,” yelled one rioter, and away 
they went to hunt him out. But the minister 
had been warned and had fled to London, 
while for three days the riot continued, en- 
couraged by members of the Court of King 
George III. 

The King himself wrote to Secretary Dun- 
dee: “I cannot but feel pleased that Priestley is 
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the sufferer for the doctrines he and his party 
have instilled, yet I cannot approve of their 
having employed such atrocious means of 
showing their contempt.” Meanwhile, the in- 
jured man had brought action for damages 
against the city of Birmingham. The case went 
to a jury and after nine hours Priestley tri- 
umphed. The great wrong done him was partly 
righted and again he was enabled to devote 
himself to the scientific experiments which 
absorbed all of his leisure time. 

Born in 1733 at Fieldhead, near Leeds, of 
staunch Calvinists, Priestley had been edu- 
cated for the ministry. At the age of twenty- 
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two, after having been rejected because of his 
views on original sin and eternal damnation, 
he was appointed pastor of a small chapel in 
Suffolk, earning thirty pounds a year. He 
supplemented this meager salary by teaching 
school and by giving private lessons, and then, 
whatever time he could snatch from his clerical 
duties he devoted to the writing of an English 
grammar. 


A PARSON IN THE BREWERY 


HEN he was thirty-four, he went to 
take charge of the Mill Hill Chapel at Leeds. 
Poor, struggling to support a family on the 
scantiest of means, unpopular because of his 
religious views, and, like Demosthenes, bat- 
tling a serious defect in his speech, this many- 
sided Englishman found time between his 
theological duties and metaphysical dreamings 
for more worldly matters. During one of his 
occasional trips to London he met Benjamin 
Franklin, who stirred in him an interest in 
electricity. Priestley planned to write a history 
of this subject with books and pamphlets 
which Franklin undertook to supply. This was 





the beginning of his career as a scientist. 
“T was led in the course of my writing this 
history,” he tells us, “to endeavor to ascertain 
several facts which were disputed, and this led 
me by degrees into a larger field of original 
experiments in which I spared no expense that 
I could possibly furnish.” 

Some part of the fame which is Priestley’ s 
is due to the public brewery which adjoined 
his home in Leeds. In that smelly old building 
he busied himself in his spare moments, experi- 
menting with the gas which bubbled off in the 
huge vats during the process of beer-making. 
It was a queer business for a minister, and the 
brewery laborers shook their heads as they 
watched him. He knew little chemistry, but he 
was a careful observer. He lighted chips of 


wood and brought them near the bubbles or 
colorless gas as they burst over the fermenting 
beer, and he noticed that the gas had the power 
of extinguishing the flame. 

He tried dissolving the gas in water. It was 
not very soluble, but some of it did mix with 
the water. In this manner in the space of two 
or three minutes he made, as he related, “a 
glass of exceedingly pleasant sparkling water 
which could hardly be distinguished from 
Seltzer water.” Appearing before the Royal 
Society, he told that learned body of his dis- 
covery of what we now know as soda water — 
a very weak acid solution of carbon dioxide 
gas in water. The Royal Society was intensely 
interested, and he was asked to repeat his ex- 
periments before the members of the College of 
Physicians. He jumped at the opportunity and 
asked some of those present to taste the solu- 
tion. They were sufficiently impressed to rec- 
ommend it to the Lords of the Admiralty as a 
possible cure for sea scurvy. Priestley received 
the society’s gold medal for this discovery — 
the first triumph of this amateur chemist. 

As a dilettante scientist Priestley was 
happy. He busied himself in other experiments. 
He tried heating common salt with vitriolic 
acid and obtained a product which others had 
missed, for Priestley collected the resulting 
gas over liquid mercury rather than over water, 
as his predecessors had done. The colorless gas 
which he obtained had a pungent, irritating 
odor. He tried to dissolve it in water, and the 
water soaked it up greedily. No wonder the 
gas had not been collected before! It had dis- 
solved in the water over which the experiment- 
ers had tried to imprison it. This gas dissolved 
in water is the hydrochloric acid used exten- 
sively to-day both for cleaning metals and in 
the manufacture of glue and gelatine. Here was 
another great contribution to chemistry by 
this mere amateur. 


THE CANDLE FLAME 


HE REVEREND Joseph Priestley’s con- 
gregation was puzzled at his intense interest in 
bottles and flasks. He seemed to be serving two 
altars. There was some grumbling, but the 
minister was too excited to listen. He was now 
heating ammonia water and collecting another 
colorless gas over mercury. It, too, had a very 
irritating odor. The fumes filled his room as he 
bent over the logs of the open fireplace. The 
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vapors made his eyes water until he was 
almost blinded and drove the other occupants 
of his house into the street to catch their 
breaths. But what of that? The experiment 
thrilled Priestley more than any passage in the 
Scriptures. He was giving science its first 
accurate knowledge of pure 
ammonia — the gas which 
has been so successfully 
employed in refrigeration. 

Then he brought to- 
gether his two dry, color- 
less, disagreeable gases — 
hydrogen chloride and 
ammonia — and he was 
amazed at the result. The gases 
formed a beautiful white cloud, 
which gradually settled as a 
fine, white powder. A_ great 
chemical change had taken place, 
and he had discovered ammo- 
nium chloride, now used as an 
electrolyte in dry batteries. 

Thus within a few years Priestley had made 
a number of significant discoveries. He began 
to spend more and more time in his makeshift 
laboratory, and the world of science began to 
hear of this preacher-chemist. Soon a proposal 
came to him to accompany Captain James 
Cook on his second voyage to the South Seas. 
He was tempted, but, fortunately, another 
clergyman objected to his religious principles 
and he stayed behind. By remaining in England 
he was able to carry on the great experiment 
that was to bring him lasting fame. 

Priestley had heated a large number of solid 
substances in the flames of his furnace. Now 
he tried utilizing the heat of the sun by means 
of a sunglass. He found that he could obtain 
enough heat to burn wood and other solid 
materials. He procured a large lens, a foot in 
diameter, and proceeded to heat a great many 
different kinds of substances, both natural and 
artificial. His method was to place the sub- 
stance to be heated in a bell jar arranged so 
that any gas which might be formed inside of it 
would pass out and be collected in a bottle set 
over a trough of mercury. With this apparatus 
he endeavored, on Sunday, August 1, 1774, 
to heat a red powder of mercury and collect 
the gas which would be liberated from it. 
This he did. 

But there was nothing startling about the 
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experiment. Eck of Salzback, an alchemist, 
had done the same thing three centuries before 
in Germany, and the world had not been 
aroused by it, for nothing further had been 
discovered about the gas. But now a strange 
thing happened. A lighted candle was burning 
in Priestley’s laboratory, and he wondered 
what effect the gas might have on the flame of 
this candle. Merely as a chance experiment, he 
placed the candle in a bottle of the gas. The 
flame, instead of being extinguished, burned 
with greater splendor. He was thrilled with 
excitement, but was utterly at a 
loss to account for this phe- 
nomenon. 

This chance insertion of the 
lighted candle ushered in a revo- 
lution in chemistry. Speaking 
about this memorable occasion 

some years later, Priestley 
said: “I cannot at this 
distance of time recollect 
what it was that I had 
in view in making this 
experiment; but I had no 
expectation of the real 
issue of it. If I had not 
happened to have a lighted 
candle before me, I should 
probably never have made the trial, and the 
whole train of my future experiments .. . 
might have been prevented.” 

At the time, Priestley had no notion of the 
real nature of this gas which he had imprisoned, 
though we now know that it was oxygen. In 
his day the atmosphere we breathe was thought 
to be a pure, simple, elementary substance, and 
Priestley suspected that the gas given off by 
the red powder of mercury must have come 
originally from the atmosphere. So his next 
thought was to find out how wholesome this 
gas might be to living creatures. 


MICE — AND MEN 


QO. Marcu 8, 1775, this honest religious 
heretic conducted a queer experiment to find 
out the answer to this question. He was work- 
ing in the large castle of Lord Shelburne in 
Bowood near Calne. The night before, he had 
set traps for mice in small wire cages from 
which the animals could be easily removed 
alive. Now he took two identical glass vessels 
and filled one with his newly captured gas and 
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the other with common air. Removing one of 
his mice from the trap, he passed it quickly 
into the vessel containing common air. Another 
mouse was placed in the second vessel. 

He had no idea how long he would have to 
wait for the result of his experiment, so, 
seated on a chair, he amused himself by play- 
ing the flute while he watched. Suddenly he 
stopped. The mouse entrapped in the vessel 
containing common air was showing plain 
signs of uneasiness and fatigue. Priestley threw 
away his flute and looked at his clock. Within 
fifteen minutes the mouse was unconscious. 
Seizing it by its tail, he removed it from its 
prison. Too late — the mouse was dead. 

He peered into the second vessel containing 
the oxygen to see what was happening to its 
tiny inmate. Nothing alarming. It kept moving 
about quite actively. Priestley watched for ten 
- minutes more and then it began to show un- 
mistakable signs of fatigue. Its movements 
became sluggish; a stupor came over it. The 
minister hastened to set it free, but it was 
apparently dead when he took it out of its 
tomb. He found, however, that its heart was 
still beating, and he rushed to the fire, and, 
holding the little mouse to the heat, watched it 
slowly revive. In a few minutes it was as active 
as ever. 

The astonished clergyman was unable to 
believe the evidence of his senses. For thirty 
minutes this animal had remained in his oxygen 
and survived, while the first mouse, confined in 
common air, had died in half that time! What 
could account for it? Could it be that his 


oxygen was purer than common air? Or did 
common air, perhaps, contain some constitu- 
ent which is deadly to life? Perhaps it was all 
an accident. 


That night Priestley kept pondering over the 
riddle of the mice and his oxygen. He began to 
suspect that his oxygen was at least as good as 
common air, but he must be sure. So the next 
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morning found him experimenting with more 
mice. Again the same extraordinary results; 
and Priestley wrote: “I did not think it neces- 
sary to make any more experiments with mice.” 

He might have ended his researches at this 
point, but he had the curiosity of the true 
natural philosopher and decided to substitute 
himself for his humble mice. So he inhaled 
some freshly prepared oxygen through a glass 
tube and waited anxiously for whatever might 
happen. “I fancied,” he noted, “that my 


breath felt peculiarly light and easy for some 
time afterward. Who can tell but that in time 
this pure air may become a fashionable article 
of luxury! Hitherto only my mice and myself 
have had the privilege of breathing it.” 
Priestley was not long in foreseeing many 
practical applications of this very active gas 
which he had discovered. “It may be peculiarly 
salutary to the lungs in certain morbid cases,” 
he wrote. This was a true prophecy, for to-day 
pure oxygen is administered in cases of pneu- 
monia when the lungs have been reduced in 
size and the patient cannot breathe enough 
oxygen from the air. Tanks of pure oxygen are 
also used by firemen fighting suffocating fumes, 
by rescue parties entering mines, and by 
aviators and mountain climbers who reach 
altitudes where the atmosphere is very rare. 
To Priestley the atmosphere was no longer 
a simple, elementary substance. He kept test- 
ing the purity of his newly discovered gas and 
found it to be “between five and six times as 
good as the best common air.” Thus, through 
the magic of chemistry he had isolated the 
most abundant element of the earth and 
solved the profound enigma of the atmosphere. 
This puzzle, so simple to-day that few cannot 
answer it, was so important that its mystery 
had impeded the progress of chemistry for 
centuries; and it was finally solved by this 
heretic of the church to whom chemistry was 
only a hobby —a plaything that filled the 
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spare moments of his varied life. To-day it is an 
established fact that Priestley’s discovery 
marked a turning point in the history of 
chemistry. 


‘s. . . I HAVE DONE Now”’ 


Or Avucust 1, 1874, the centennial of 
this great discovery was celebrated in Birming- 
ham, England. A statue of Priestley was to 
‘be unveiled. Three thousand miles away, a 
cablegram was dispatched by a group of 
American chemists who were commemorating 
the same event in a little graveyard in North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, on the banks of the 
Susquehanna River. For it was here that 
Priestley had been buried. 

He had come to the New World in 1794 when 
conditions in England became unbearable for 
him. The press had attacked him, and Edmund 
Burke had assailed him on the floor of the 
House of Commons for championing the cause 
of the French revolutionists. Finally, when his 
scientific friends began to snub him, Priestiey, 
though past sixty, decided to come to America. 

His landing in New York was like the ar- 
rival of a conquering hero. His fame as a 
theologian, scientist, and liberal had spread to 
America and a delegation of distinguished 
citizens met him at the pier. The Tammany 
Society of New York — “a numerous body of 
freemen who associate to cultivate among them 
the love of liberty” — sent a committee to 
express their pleasure and congratulations on 
his safe arrival. “Our venerable ancestors,” 
they told him, “escaped as you have done from 
the persecution of intolerance, bigotry, and 
despotism. You have fled from the rude arm of 
violence, from the flames of bigotry, from the 
rod of lawless power, and you shall find refuge 
in the bosom of freedom, of peace, and of 
Americans.” 

But America did more than greet this slen- 
der, active man with flattering phrases. The 
Unitarian Church offered him its ministry. 
The University of Pennsylvania was ready to 
make him a professor of chemistry. Other 
offers of speaking tours and the like came to 
him. But he accepted none. Benjamin Franklin 
had made great efforts to have him settle in 
Philadelphia, but Priestley preferred the seren- 

ity and wild seclusion of Northumberland, 
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where his three sons and other English immi- 
grants had founded a community. 

Here the amateur chemist built himself a 
home and a laboratory, and settled down to 
writing and experimenting. Here Thomas 
Jefferson came to consult him about the found- 
ing of the University of Virginia. Occasionally 
he left Northumberland to attend the meetings 
of the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, before which he read several 
scientific papers, or to take tea with George 
Washington, who had invited him to come at 
any time without ceremony. 

Before the close of the century he performed 
his greatest chemical experiment in America. 
Still working with gases, he passed steam over 
glowing charcoal and collected a new gas, now 
known as carbon monoxide. The discovery of 
this colorless gas explained for the first time 
the light blue flickering flame seen over a 
furnace fire. To-day much of the gas used in our 
homes is manufactured in essentially the same 
way originated by Priestley in 1799. 

The long years of preaching and experiment- 
ing were now drawing to a close. He was now 
past seventy and, mentally, was still very alert, 
but his tired body was beginning to show signs 
of weakness. “I have lived a little beyond the 
usual term of human life,” he told his friends. 
“Few persons, I believe, have enjoyed life 
more than I have. Tell Mr. Jefferson that I 
think myself happy to have lived so long under 
his excellent administration, and that I have a 
prospect of dying in it. It is, I am confident, 
the best on the face of the earth; and yet, I 
hope to rise to something more excellent still.” 

At eight o’clock on Monday morning, Febru- 
ary 6, 1804, the old minister lay in bed knowing 
that the end was very near. He called for 
three pamphlets on which he had lately been at 
work. Always a careful writer, he dictated 
several changes to be made before they were 
sent to the printer. He then asked his secretary 
to repeat the instructions he had given him. 
The dying man was dissatisfied: “Sir, you have 
put it in your own language; I wish it to be in 
mine.” He then repeated his instructions al- 
most word for word, and when it was read to 
him again, he was contented. 

“That is right,” he said. “I have done now.” 
Half an hour later he was dead. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


Where Was Hoover! 
To the Editor: 

Mr. Hoover’s action in calling business 
men to Washington after the crash of 
October 1929 was undoubtedly wise. But 
that it was more than a sedative is doubt- 
ful. Mr. Flynn, in the February Forum, 
says Mr. Hoover “put his finger on the 
germs of instability carly in their period 
of incubation” and attributes this to his 
clarity of vision due to his eight years in 
the Department of Commerce. 

I do not see it that way. As Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Hoover should have seen 
the crash coming. If he did see it with 
“clarity,” then why did he keep it to 
himself? According to my observation, 
Mr. Hoover and his most ardent suppor- 
ters were sitting on those germs during 
his campaign, doing their best to keep 
them warm and ready for hatching on his 
election, and it was this hatch that re- 
sulted in the crash. Mr. Hoover was mak- 
ing speeches calculated to induce the 
voters to believe in the super-prosperity 
indicated by what is now so glibly referred 
to as the “‘orgy of speculation.” 

Cuarzes H. Hype 

New York, N. Y. 


* a 
To 

Mrs. © 3c in “The Part-iime 
Mother” {Ma. /RUM], makes a very 
good case, but as in many other instances 
when the writer is personally concerned, 
she has overlooked a very important prob- 
lem. I refer to working wives who are 
taking jobs away from needy girls and 
married women who have to work for a 
living. Her excuse that women can’t find 
anything to do at home or even outside of 
it unless they get a paying job is a little 
far-fetched. Certainly they don’t need the 
money. They work because they want an 
excuse for getting out of doing the house- 
hold “drudgery.” Why housework, with 
the modern appliances, is still called 
drudgery is beyond me. 

One reason the modern woman won’t do 
this drudgery is because of her lovely 
hands and her beautiful skin, on which she 
spends so much in the effort to make it 
beautiful. I honestly believe that the 
beauty doctors have done more to break 
up the great American home than all the 
other evils combined. It’s getting so that 


the coming generation of girls shun cook- 
ing and housework like the smallpox. 

I have only contempt for a married 
woman who holds down a job when her 
man is capable of supporting her and her 
family, and in so doing takes the wages 
she gets from the pocket of some needy 
girl just starting out. 

C. F. DisteELHURST 

Omaha, Neb. 


Religious Lobbying 
To the Editor: 

As a “fair and friendly hearing to both 
sides” your articles entitled “Religious 
Lobbying” (March issue) were excellent 
propaganda. In the first place the title is a 
willful misnomer for it is not even alleged 
that any lobbying on religious matters is 
involved — only that religious minorities 
are lobbying. Of course, if drinking and 
contraceptives are religions to you, my 
point is not well taken. 

I wonder if Tue Forum could not per- 
suade Mr. Coolidge to point out some 
legislative issues which have not been 
instituted and advocated by an active 
minority. Are reforms hereafter to spring 
forth with fortuitous spontaneity and 
command at once the support of decisive 
majorities in order to avoid the stigma of 
having been bred by minorities? Or are 
traditional institutions to stand unchanged 
henceforth? 

AuvEN A. Porrer 

Bethesda, Md. 


What is Humanism! 
To the Editor: 

In a recent issue I saw something men- 
tioned about Humanism. What is this — 
a religion? Or what kind of a teaching is it? 
Can I purchase a pamphlet or book on 
Humanism — and where? 

Arcuie W. Syretr 

Hartford, Conn. 

[Evrror’s Notre: — Humanism is dis- 
tinctly not a religion, though the label is now 
being loosely applied to several so-called 
religious movements. It is a point of view, an 
approach, a philosophy, formulated by 
three American thinkers — Irving Babbitt, 
Paul Elmer More, and the late W. C. 
Brownell. If you want to learn more about 
it, see Irving Babbitt’s article, ““What I 
Believe,” in Tux Forum for February, 
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1930; and read some of his books, particu- 
larly The New Laokoin (1910), Rousseau 
and Romanticism (1919), and Democracy 
and Leadership (1924). 


Our Own Private War 
To the Editor: 

We have gone through a Civil War in 
this country and abolished the question of 
slavery and there are just about enough of 
‘us people in this country who believe in 
the Constitution and the Law so that we 
might as well have another fight over it as 
we did before. For myself, I would just as 
soon see this country destroyed by a Civil 
War, with all its suffering, as have it 
drowned in alcohol. 

But, of course, Fabian Franklin [*‘ Pro- 
hibition Ten Years After,” April Forum] 
and a host of others (Nicholas Murray 
Butler and Rascob) are prompted to say 
what they do, not because of any facts 
they know, but by the prejudice which 
they have formed in the environment in 
which they have lived. Such men are a 
disgrace to the country; as much traitors 
to our government as Benedict Arnold 
ever was. 

A. I. Jepuicka 
Superintendent of Schools 
Proctor, Minn. 


Hail to Keith! 
To the Editor: 

What a brave, stoical, uncompromising 
confession of faith is that of Sir Arthur 
Keith in the April Forum! Ruthless in 
adherence to the grammar of scientific 
assent; noble in its tolerance of all who 
differ; serene with its assurance in spite of 
orthodox surrenders; above all, radiant in 
postulating a Master back of the great 
design, give him what shape we may! 
Homage to a truly great soul! 

L. L. Rice 

Mayland, Tenn. 


Exemptions for Value Received 
To the Editor: 

While I hold no brief for tax exemp- 
tions, I venture to suggest that Mrs. 
MacF adden, in her March Forum article, 
“Why Our Taxes Are High,” has at least 
partially missed the point. 

At present — forget colonial history — 
tax exemptions are based, in most cases, 
upon the service that the exempted agency 
renders to the community; a contribution 
to the spiritual, moral, mental, and physi- 
cal welfare of its citizens. 

A word as to the so-called private and 
parochial schools. No one with any knowl- 
edge of the facts would deny that these 
institutions save the State, in the cost of 
educating their students, many times the 
amount of the exemptions granted. The 
writer happens to be one of the seven 
members of the local Board of Education, 
and the cost of educating the pupils of this 
city now in the private and parochial 
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schools, taking no account of the added 
equipment and buildings necessary to do 
so, would be over a million and a half 
dollars — many times the taxes that could 
be levied upon the exempted property of 
such schools. 
C, E. Purpy 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Firsts” Are Really Firsts 
To the Editor: 

I am certain that those authors whose 
stories you publish as “firsts” must have 
had some work published elsewhere. It 
takes at least a dozen stories to “make” 
a writer, and the man is poor indeed if he 
could not have landed one of the dozen 
with a publication less exacting than 
Tue Forum. 

~ Haroip Donirz 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[Eprtor’s Nore. — It often does take 
many more than a dozen stories to ‘“‘make” 
a writer, but an author who is really trying 
to establish himself finds little satisfaction 
in an acceptance from one of the “wood 
pulp” monthlies. In the last year and a half 
we have received 5,873 first short stories, of 
which we have accepted and published a 
total of thirteen. Our object is to encourage 
the unknown author who is capable of 
producing good work. Each of the first 
short stories we have published represented 
the first accepted work: of the author.] 


The Big Game 
To the Editor: 

“The African Big Game,” by John 
Vandercook, published in the March 
Forum, is the finest article I have ever 
read on big game hunting. I wish this 
splendid article might be spread all over 
the globe. As any fool of either sex may be 
photographed with one foot on a dead 
lion, cannot one of these brave hunters 
give us something original? A picture of a 
big game hunter attacking a lion with his 
bare hands would be worth looking at. 
And a picture of a lion posing with one 
foot on a late hunter would be refreshing. 


May Pui.o 
New York, N. Y. 


The Red Dancer 
To the Editor: 

The story of Mata Hari is revolting. 
She was a prostitute who plied her trade 
under the guise of art. She surrounded 
herself with an aura that attracted sensual 
men to her, a prostitute of the kind that 
every great war develops. Why should the 
pages of Tur Forum be smeared with this 
kind of filth? Outside of exhibiting the 
grossness of the character of certain indi- 
viduals in high command whose lives 


unfitted them for any position involving 
trust and confidence, what does it accom- 
plish? The dregs at the bottom of society 
and the foam at the top may be pleased 
with putrid articles and stories, but not 
the great body of the middle class that at 
last prevails. 


BurwE Lu Fox 
Ironton, Mo. 


To the Editor: 


We cannot use naked dancers in our 

courses, so stop my subscription at once. 
W. E. Gorpon 

Findlay College, Ohio 
[Epiror’s Notre:— “Mata Hari” was 
not published as propaganda for or against 
prostitution or spying, but as an interesting 
story and a record of fact. If Mr. Gordon is 
consistent in his prejudice against naked 
dancers, he will refuse to allow his students 
to be exposed to the contagion of the story of 
Salome in the Bible. Has Findlay College 
banned that too?| 





The Symes-Brickell Debate 

Letters written to the Editor discussing 
the debate between Lillian Symes and Hers- 
chel Brickell on *‘ The Book Racket” {April 
Forum| indicate that opinion is about evenly 
divided. Following are a few of the letters we 
have received condemning and condoning 
the practices of the book publishers. 


The Publishers Are to Blame 
To the Editor: 

The so-called literature being produced 
in this country to-day is, as a whole, of the 
poorest quality we have ever known. At 
least seventy-five percent of the responsi- 
bility for this humiliating condition should 
be placed squarely upon the publishers. 
That respectable publishers should prefer 
the shortcut to assured temporary popu- 
larity which they know sex entanglements 
etc. are sure to receive, because the lower 
passions are more easily stirred than 
intellectual interests, is not surprising, con- 
sidering the competition which unscrupu- 
lous publishers have created. But this 
practice is none the less inexcusable, for 
those who assume the responsibility of 
furnishing reading matter for the growing 
public are morally obligated to supply 
that which shall entertain or instruct 
rather than demoralize. 

Epwarp C, PLUMMER 

Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

I would go even further than Miss 
Symes goes in condemning the sensation- 
alism of publishers. They not only think 
that cheap publicity stunts and cheap, 
flashy books will make a larger profit, but 


they refuse to print books in which they 
see merit if they think that the books 
will not sell well. It is not entirely a desire 
for cheap sensationalism that I would con- 
demn, but an earnest desire to find the 
lowest level of literacy in order to sell the 
greatest number of copies. 
Cuester T. Crown 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

My view is that literature is an art and 
as such should, if possible, be kept high on 
the artistic plane. It must be granted that 
art and business methods are related, 
Otherwise artistic successes cannot reach 
the people and raise them culturally, 
However, when business is propagated for 
business alone and in the name of art, 
there necessarily is a decline in artistic 
standards and a slackening in our cultural 
advance toward civilizational ideals. 

Bric. Gen. Cuartes R. How.anp 

Fort Warren, Wyo. 


Publishing Is Not So Bad 
To the Editor: 

As a reviewer of ten years’ experience, I 
most heartily agree with Mr. Brickell’s 
point of view. One has only to call to mind 
the multitude of worthwhile books to be 
found on practically every publisher’s list, 
to be convinced that the standard of pub- 
lic taste in reading has steadily risen. 

SAMUEL B. Howe 

Newark, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

It must be remembered that books are 
in competition with magazines and news- 
papers, and all this propaganda put out in 
regard to books is resulting in the greater 
reading of books. Even when it comes to 
sea stories written by young ladies, I have 
derived considerable amusement even if 
my seafaring knowledge has not been in- 
creased. My judgment would be to allow 
the book publishers to keep up their 
racket. While they are not always intel- 
lectually stimulating, they are funny, and 
in this old world of ours just at present I 
think we need a little fun now and then. 

SaunDERS NorvVELL 

New York,.N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

My own publishing experience is of over 
ten years’ duration and I confess that I 
am increasingly impressed with the fact 
that the book business thrives, when it 
does, not on the spectacular and tem- 
porary feature books but on the more 
constant and steady sale of books of real 
intrinsic merit. By and large, the public is 
remarkably discriminating in the way in 
which it picks out and makes prosper the 
really worthwhile literary efforts. In 
general, the book business is in a more 
healthy state to-day than it has been at 
any time that I have known it. 

Orpway TEAD 

New York, N. Y. 
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world. A quarter million public schools educate 
his children. An abundant supply of pure water 
comes into his home from carefully guarded 
sources. The streets of his community are brightly 
lighted for his convenience and protection. Sur- 
faced highways totaling 660,000 miles enable him 
to travel swiftly and smoothly between cities. 

Part of the cost of such projects, particularly for 
highway construction, has been paid directly from 
taxes. Twelve billion dollars, however, have been 
raised in the past decade for streets, roads, bridges, 
schools, water, sewers, parks, playgrounds, public 
buildings, and other needed improvements, through 
the sale of bonds issued by the states, counties, 
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BUILDING FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 


American citizen is the best served in the 


cities, and other taxing districts. Thus the cost of 
such improvements is distributed among those who 
benefit from them—now and in the future. 

The need for public works and the increased 
property valuations resulting from them, together with 
the recognized safety and tax-exemption of state 
and municipal obligations, has created a widespread 
demand for such bonds. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has 
provided this highly acceptable type of bond to 
thousands of investors, at the same time enabling 
citizens throughout the land to enjoy the many 
benefits accruing from public projects. Much infor- 
mation valuable to investors interested in tax-exempt 
securities is found in our pamphlet, How fo Judge 
Municipal Bonds. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN - 


Every Wednesday evening 
you may increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
37 stations associated with 
National Broadcasting Co. 


8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P.M. Central Standard Time 
6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Daylight Saving Time— one hour later 
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The Diamond Mines 
of South Africa 


by JOHN C. SANDERS 


FE, MANY YEARS the allurements 
of South Africa, the land of gold and 
diamonds, had beckoned us. Articles and 
books about it that we read, and films 
that we saw, left us voracious for more, 
yet we had allowed the bogey of distance 
to prevent us from making the trip. 

Now we wonder why we ever let such 
ideas deter us. The ocean voyage was, if 
anything, altogether too short. It was 
over at the height of its enjoyment. 
Mingling with our fellow passengers 
during the frequent social functions ar- 
ranged by the ship’s officers, we had made 
many firm and lasting friendships, and 
there was a general feeling of regret when 
we knew that the trip was approaching its 
end 


We had observed the dull, blue outline 


verdant slopes. The “cloth was on the 
table” to-day, in such beauty as to hold 
us spellbound. i 
Stretching before us, nestling in the lee 
of this glorious mountain, was Capetown, 
whose friendly shores have beckoned many 
an adventurous mariner since the year 
1497. We stayed there over night and left 
for Kimberley the following morning, but 
with the intention of spending more time 
in Capetown and exploring its beauties on 
our return. We took the de luxe express of 
the Cape-to-Cairo railway, following the 
old spoor of the diamond seekers. This 
leads through gorgeous mountain ranges 
of giant rock crags and _ tree-covered 
slopes. Eventually we reached the Great 
Karoo, the flat, rolling expanse of the 
center of South Africa which is about 
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of land on the horizon just before lunch, 
and went to the saloon for our last meal 
aboard. Naturally we were all excited, and 
as this was the last time we would meet, 
the meal took somewhat longer than 
usual. When it was over we sought the 
deck again. The vessel was almost at its 
dock, and towering above us majestically 
stood Table Mountain. Its flat top was 
covered with soft, white, fleecy clouds 
under a deep blue sky, and the beautiful 
African sun shone brilliantly on its 


4500 feet above sea level. Kimberley was 
but a little further on. 

It was difficult to realize that we were 
in the diamond center of the world, where 
over $300,000,000 worth of these precious 
stones have been recovered. We were 
made especially welcome, although we 
were only ordinary tourists. Hospitality 
was shown us on all sides, for we were 
Americans, and the great diamond in- 
dustry was built up by Americans, engi- 
neers brought out by Cecil Rhodes. 








We visited the mines. We saw the huge 
holes formed by the “open workings” 
when the diamondiferous ground (actually 
the core of an extinct voleano) was worked 
in the open. The old Kimberley Mine js 
the largest excavation ever made by 
human hands, in any part of the world. It 
is as long as five good-sized city blocks and 
1400 feet deep, which is about twice the 
height of the Woolworth Building. 


"The process of mining diamonds 
is interesting, and yet simple. The “blue. 
ground,” as the diamond-bearing ground 
is called, is a soft shale-like material, and 
is blasted out in the same manner as coal 
or any other mineral. When it is brought 
to the surface it is sent to the crushers, 
These are run very slowly, for, although 
the diamond is the hardest substance 
known — so hard, in fact, that under 
sufficient pressure, it can be pressed in- 
tact into a solid piece of steel — yet a 
sudden blow will fracture it into small 
pieces. Naturally, then, the breaking up 
of the diamondiferous ground must be 
attended with great care. 

On being broken up, the blueground is 
passed through a:series of specially con- 
structed pans, where a copious supply of 
water washes off the more readily soluble 
of the material, leaving the concentrates 
‘(insolubles) behind, with a percentage of 
smaller undissolved lumps-.of blueground. 
We saw that the large diamonds are found 
in these pans, standing out clearly from 
the concentrates. 

The smaller stones and other material 
are then passed through a second set of 
crushers, set very finely, and then through 
the second and final set of rotary pans, 
where the washing operation is completed. 
The solubles are run off through pipes toa 
dump, while the concentrates, consisting 
mainly of pieces of quartzite, small 
quantities of garnets, rubies, “‘cat’seyes,” 
and, to a very much lesser extent, dia- 
monds, are cleansed of any slime. 

In Kimberley, some 70,000 tons of 
blueground are mined every week, 80 
the operations are on a very extensive 
scale. Those 70,000 tons have been re- 
duced to about 1400 tons by the time 
the process has reached this stage. 

The concentrates are now taken off to 
be finally treated. They are flushed over 
tables coated with grease, where the 
diamonds, and a few heavier pieces of 
material, are trapped, while the residue is 
taken off to another dump. At intervals _ 
the grease is scraped from the tables into 
iron pots, where it is melted and poured 
off, leaving the solids behind. These are 
then further sorted and the diamonds 
recovered. 


Kussertey, being situated as it 
is, some 650 miles from Capetown, in 
country which was sparsely settled at the 
time, causes one to wonder how so vast an 
industry ever came to be set in motion. 
What led to the discovery of the first 
stone? Was it the luck of some nomadic 
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a ns September, the new 

Empress of Japan . . . 39,000 tons displacement, 21 knots speed 

..- largest and fastest ship to the Orient... will lead Canadian 
Pacific’s great white Empresses in the Pacific miracle! 

This “miracle” makes Hawaii a casual trip, brings Yokohama 

2 days nearer to Vancouver, puts Americans in easy touch with 

Shanghai, Manila, and the lotus-and-sapphire of the South Seas. 


@ FAR EAST BECOMES NEAR WEST 


The Empress of Japan embodies every luxury known to the 
seven seas. Amammoth resort-on-keel ... vast sports deck with 
cafe, marble swimming pool, period lounges, imperial ballroom, 
quiet library, “verandah” suites with bath. With her three sisters, 
Empresses of Canada, Russia, Asia...she caters to the 
preference for congenial shipboard life. All have extraordinarily 
comfortable second class cabins, 

There are two routes to the Orient on a white Empress... 
the paradise route via Hawaii, or the straight-across dash to 
Yokohama on the Pacific speedway. 

Ask about reduced first-class round trip summer fares to the 
Orient. Also about All-Expense Escorted House Party Tours to 
the Orient, $715.00 up. 

Information, reservations and freight inquiries from your own 
agent or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, Montreal and 29 other cities in 
the United States and Canada, 
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Our International 
Entrée 


| Bearing your name, 
» American Express 
| Travelers Cheques 
| give you an interna- 
tional entrée to 
prestige and service. Hotels, shops, 
merchants, and tourist agencies abroad 
readily accept these Cheques which 
your name has personalized and you go 
on your way with the peace of mind 
that safe, insured funds always give. 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
also give you a personal entrée to the 
Helpful Hand of American Express Ser- 
vice. This valuable personal aid is con- 
tinually outstretched to assist you with 
hotel, steamer, and rail reservations, 





baggage, and other problems in foreign 
lands. 

Frontiers may come and go, languages 
may change, and currencies take new 
names but American Express Travelers 
Cheques know no boundaries. They are 
“spendable™ the world over. 

Now the size of the new dollar, you 
can secure American Express Travelers 
Cheques at your bank or express office. 
They are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 and cost you '75c for 
each $100. You can spend them in what- 
ever part of the world you may travel 
and should they be lost or stolen un- 
countersigned by you, their value is re- 
funded in full. 


the new, dollar size 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Yravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department. 
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prospector, far from the beaten track? 
Was it the proven theory of some learned 
geologist? No. A little child, playing with 
her dolls at her home on the isolated farm 
De Kalk, on the southern bank of the 
Orange River, unconsciously brought to 
the notice of the world the fact that such 
inexhaustible riches were to be had in 
Africa. 

As far back as 1866, when, due to the 
isolation of the interior of South Africa, 


such articles as children’s toys were 


“home-made,” this little girl had slowly 
accumulated several wooden dolls and a 
doll’s house, with roughly carved furnish- 
ings. In playing outside one day, she 
found a shining pebble, square in the mid- 
dle and pointed at both ends. To her 
childish mind this could become the kero- 
sene lamp for her doll’s house, owing to its 
bearing some resemblance to the lamp in 
the sitting room, which her mother used 
only on special occasions. 

Schalk van Niekerk, from a neighboring 
farm, was visiting at De Kalk some time 
later. The doll’s lamp was shown to him, 
and arrested his interest. He wanted it, 
and a deal was made whereby he gave in 
exchange for the pebble, a tiny lamp, 
carved out of wood. Thus the pebble 
changed hands. 

Some few weeks after, Trader O'Reilly, 
trekking north with his wagon and oxen, 
spent the night at the van Niekirk home- 
stead. In the course of conversation and 
the swapping of yarns the pebble was 
produced. O’Reilly examined it, and from 
its appearance he felt confident that this 
was a genuine diamond. He told van Nie- 
kirk his opinion and offered to have the 
pebble sent down to Grahamstown, some 
400 miles away, or twenty days on foot, 
to his friend Dr. Atherstone, who had 
some knowledge of precious stones. Van 
Niekerk consented, and so the stone was 
taken south, 

Dr. Atherstone at once inclined to the 
belief that this pebble was a diamond. 
Hydrofluoric acid would have settled the 
question immediately, but none was 
available in Grahamstown. The doctor 
concluded that the pebble was worthy of a 
proper test, and accordingly despatched 
the native runner to Capetown, again 
about 400 miles, but westward, with a 
note asking for a test by acid. 

The stone was tested and proven @ 
genuine diamond of first quality. Its 
weight was twenty-one and a half karats, 
and it was readily purchased by Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, who was then Gov- 
ernor of Cape Colony, for a sum equiva- 
lent to $2500. In that altruistic spirit so 
characteristic of the South African Boer, 
van Niekerk, immediately on receiving the 
money from the hands of the messenger, 
paid over to the little girl one half of the 
proceeds. 

News of the good fortune spread 
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1853-1862 % 
From Wooden Paddle ~Wheeler to Iron Propeller Ship. 


N Era crowded with progress... when the 
construction of ships was undergoing the 
most sensational and revolutionary im- 
provement. Timber was discarded ... 
hulls were made of iron ... the side wheel 
gave way to the Propeller. The vision and the 
leadership of Cunard became the subject of world- 
wide acclaim ... and glowing editorials appeared 
in the newspapers. Thus did the Herald laud the 
Arabia upon her arrival in January 1853: 
“We find arrangements in this ship which indi- 
. cate that the time is not far distant when every 
home comfort may be realized on the sea. . . it is 
to be observed that the Cunard Company, moving 
with those cautious and prudential steps which 
have ever been their characteristic, are now 
building a new boat... the Persia... which is to 
be constructed of iron ... the company are 
first in the field, first in quality, first 
in speed, and firstin the promise of the 
future.” 

And when the Persia arrived, in February, 1856, 
the Herald eulogized: “‘the most magnificent float- 
ing Hotel and goods-transport that has ever 
breasted the waves... a marvelous specimen of 


And then came the crowning mark of progress 
. . . the propeller. Its superiority had been 
proven. Cunard installed it promptly in the new, 
magnificent ship—the China. Such a marvel and 
so tremendous an attraction was the China... 
that she was thrown open for public inspection 
.. and a huge sum was thus collected for Charity. 
Such was Cunard’s steady, unwavering ad- 
vance, in ship building and ship management. 
Staunch ships all of them, and worthy successors 
of the “Britannia,’—first of all the Cunarders— 
of whose coming Ezra Gannett in his sermon at 
Federal Street Meeting House in Boston had 
said, ““Never indeed has a vessel of the same class, 
of equal size and stateliness of appearance with 
that whose arrival has been so eagerly anticipated, 
ever entered our port.” “Its effect will be seen in 
the industry, wealth, population, manners and 
general culture of the people.” 
THAT WAS IN 1840. 


And nour after 90 YEARS 


the 1000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally sized 
—royally apparelled BERENGARIA, AQUITANIA, 
MAURETANIA—the famous express service—nearly 
human i ingenuity ond skill. . 300,000 passengers travelled via Cunard last year. 


rn een ot nee 
A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia’ in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Sagtiee sailings from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, $300 up. From 
Seattle and Victoria direct to the 
*** Round-the- 
World in either direction with priv- 
ilege of stop-over at more ports 
of call than by any other route, 
$993 up, including rail fare to and 
from your home. *** Around-the- 
Pacific Tours with privilege to start 
from any int en route, 
813.70 


Orient, $195 up. 


from $ up. 
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THROUGH THE GREAT 
WALL OF CHINA----- 


es 
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No longer does the Great Wall forbid entrance to 
the golden beauty of the oldest of the Empires, now 
rapidly becoming democratic and progressive, and 
et losing nothing of her immemorial loveliness. 
here is now the broad policy of the Open Door. 
The gates of hospitality are thrown open S visitors 
to finance China’s industries, to bring modern sci- 
ence and invention, and tc experience all the age- 
old marvels. You will enter the gay cosmopolitan 
life of Shanghai, the far-flung grandeur of Peking, the 
vivid and picturesque amusements of town and 
country. 
How luxuriously and thrillingly you travel toward 
the East — 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


on the world-cruising fleet of the N.Y. K. Line with 
its equipment of magnificent suites, well-equipped 
gymnasiums, refreshing swimming pools, and exqui- 
site meals, to suit every taste, with an American 
cuisine. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dep: 1 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK , . . 10 Bridge Street—545 - Sth Avenue 
Ph. oe og Ge eG 40 No. Dearborn Street 
[Are OIE. gg Vere 6 605 So. Grand Avenue 
de + 551 Market Street 
MS Ete gh keg 1404 - 4th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 
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Travel 


quickly, even to the kraals of the un. 
civilized natives. One native, who had 
seen the original stone, came to the van 
Niekerk farm and told them of a native 
witch doctor who possessed a wonderful 
charm very similar to the De Kalk stone, 
Van Niekerk set out to locate the witch 
doctor, and two years later succeeded, 
His charm proved to be a diamond, and 
van Niekerk offered to purchase it. The 
witch doctor named his price, a sum so 
large as to make him independent for life 
—fifty head of cattle. Van Niekerk 
agreed. The stone which cost him $1250 
was sold shortly afterwards for $56,000, 


"Tae rivps of van Niekerk caused 
unprecedented excitement throughout the 
country. Those with the necessary capital 
left comfortable homes and started off 
into the unknown to prospect for dia- 
monds. In the absence of telegraph and 
telephone, news traveled but slowly in 
those days, but after a time, evidently 
through that mysterious faculty which 
the natives have of transmitting news 
over vast areas rapidly, story after story 
of the wonderful luck which befell these 
prospectors reached Cape Town, and even 
as far as Durban on the Indian Ocean side. 

The country was gripped with the 
“diamond fever.” Every one was eager 
to go. The almost obliterated spoor to the 
Vaal River, heretofore lonely and deso- 
late, quickly became a broad, winding, 
dusty road, filled with adventurers all 
heading in the one direction, the unknown 
heart of Africa. From America, from 
Europe, from Australia, they came, so 
quickly did the news travel. 

The center of interest was a spot now 
known as Barkly West, near where the 
Orange River joins with the Vaal. The 
prospectors formed themselves into 
groups, and some of these drifted further 
away in their search. One party had 
halted for the midday meal, and one of 
their number strolled off during its prep- 
aration. While walking leisurely about he 
watched with interest some mierkats — 
little sandy colored animals very like the 
squirrel — scratching about and rooting 
around in a small burrow. While he 
watched, something rolled near him. He 
examined it and found it was a diamond. 
The Kimberley Mine is on that spot 
to-day. 

Shortly afterwards prospectors found 
diamonds on what is now the De Beers 
Mine. All this took place around 1871, and 
the huge rush that took place then, and 
for the next few years, gave reasonable 
assurance that all the diamond deposits 
there were in the district had been dis- 
covered. However, in 1890, thanks to the 
little mierkats again, the rich Wesselton 
Mine, which provides the greater propor- 
tion of stones for the American market, 
was found. 
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LUCERNE-IN-QUEBEC 
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Twentieth Century 


' comfort 000 Mm a 
Seventeenth Cent 


ury setting 





sponsored by the Canadian Pacific 


. On July 1st, the world’s most luxurious log-built 
lodge-hotel opens in the historic Laurentian 
mountains— just 75 miles West of Montreal. 


Set in the beautiful preserves of the historic old Papineau 
Seigneurie, this hotel is but part of a unique community 


in which you may live—all year, if you wish. 


Restored to its former grandeur, 
the Chateau Papineau — now the 
Seigniory Club—will continue to 
offer magnificent hospitality, in 
the traditional manner,tothe gen- 
tlefolk who are joining Lucerne- 
in-Quebec’s unusual community. 


In this glorious country with its 
woods and glens, its multiplicity 
of gem-like lakes, and its en- 
chanting views of the Ottawa 
River, you will find an 18-hole 
Stanley Thompson Golf Course 
(now building), and a 9-hole 
course now ready for play, a 
beautiful outdoor swimming pool, 
tennis courts, archery range, 
riding stables, toboggan chute, 
ski-jump and bob-sled slide... 
sports for all seasons and for 
all sports lovers. 


You can become a member of 


(Check) 


Name 


Address 


ee 


City 


LUCERNE-IN-QUEBEC COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION, Limited 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Canada. BJ-13 


1 Send me the LOG LODGE Booklet 
(] and the Membership Plan Booklet 


Lucerne-in-Quebec and enjoy 
these glorious privileges forever. 
You can plan and build your 
own log cabin home in your 
own bit of evergreen forest, 
(our craftsmen will build for you, 
now or in the future, and your 
expenditure may be convenient- 
ly spread over years). You will 
have the cherished conveniences 
of electricity, running water, 
modern plumbing facilities. You 
will enjoy life membership in the 
Seigniory Club, with full access 
to all its social and recreational 
advantages. All without initia- 
tion fees or annual dues. 


The complete story is compre- 
hensively told in two handsome, 
illustrated brochures, which 


we will be pleased to send 
to you without obligation. 
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EVERYBODY plays at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The informality 
and friendliness are conducive 
to good spirits. 

To children it is paradise. 
Sandy Cove is a room from 
a story book, a place of pure 
delight. . . . And they love to 
dine in the room where the big 
coral fish make solemn eyes 
from the wall-paper. . . . Per- 
haps children like Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall so much because 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall likes 
them and makes them feel at 
home. 

Send the family down for a 
week or two. Let them rest in 
the sun. Ride on the beach. 
Breathe the tonic ocean air. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall makes 
cheeks pink and eyes clear and 
bright. 

Write for information. 
There is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
H all 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


|presented on July 





Travel News 


BAYREUTH 


"Tue Importance of the Bayreuth 
Festival Plays will be enhanced this year 
by the presence of Arturo Toscanini, 
perhaps America’s favorite foreign con- 
ductor, who will preside at all the per- 
formances of Tristan and Isolde, to be 
twenty-third and 
August sixth and tenth, and of Tann- 
hduser, on July twenty-second and 
August first, fifth, ninth, and twentieth. 
This will be Toscanini’s first appearance 
at Bayreuth as conductor, and probably 
his last piece of opera conducting any- 
where. Siegfried Wagner and Elmendorf 
will each conduct one “Ring” series; 
Muck will conduct the Parsifal per- 
formances alone. A booklet dealing with 
the whole history of the Festival Plays 
has just been issued in several languages 
and can be procured from any tourist 
bureau. The Bayreuth theater is situated 
within a fifteen minute walk from the rail- 
road station. A restaurant is in the imme- 
diate neighborhood and there dinners, 
suppers, and light refreshments may be 
obtained at fixed prices. 


WATER PASSAGE 


Cairorntans whose destination 
is one of the Atlantic states, and East- 
erners desiring to go to the Pacific Coast, 
can avoid the hot journey across the con- 
tinent in midsummer by making the trip 
by water. This route is not for those who 
are in a hurry — a month is required for 
the particular cruise to which we refer, 
one operated by the Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company — but for those who wish 
a leisurely sea voyage and are interested 
in Spanish American countries. Stopovers 
are made at Panama (two days) and there 
are eight visits to various cities and ports 
in Columbia. Time is allowed for frequent 
inland excursions, such as those to Guate- 
mala City and San Salvador. Such side 
trips are optional and the passengers may, 
if they choose, spend their time in port in 
private sight-seeing or resting on the boat. 
The steamers possess outdoor swimming 
pools which are always filled with fresh 
salt water. 


MAGNETS 


Those who are planning trips 
abroad this summer already will have 
noticed that Oberammergau is included in 
most of the tours advertised. Like the 
Olympic Games, the Passion Play is a 
magnet to thousands of Americans who 
would otherwise consider Europe _in- 
accessible for their vacations. It is also 
safe to surmise that those to whom Europe 
is an annual event will see more, this year, 
than London, Paris, and the English Lake | 
Country. 


Statler 


service 


awaits 
you in 
six cities 


So you get “Statler Service” here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and other 
“extra” conveniences for which 
you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
less of conditions—and every 
room’s rate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room, 

And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 

In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 
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North Coast Limiteds 


This Spring, the newest _ North Coast Limiteds for 
and most luxurious of the satisfaction of travelers 
railroad passenger equip- between Chicago and the 


ment enters service of the Northern Pacific Coast. 


For Western travel information, address 
E. E. Nelson, 272 N. P. Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Probably Won’t 
Go To College! 


WHY? 
Because all talk and no pro- 
vision won't pay the cost of a 
college education . . . he'll be 
ready before you are. . . and 
the result will be he'll get a 
job and be deprived of the best 
background a young man can 
have, simply because his fa- 
ther hadn't wit enough to 
prepare for it. 


| 534% PRUDENCE-BONDS for 

































YOU means a Guaranteed Col- 
lege Education for HIM! Guar- 
anteed by more than $16,500,- 
ooo. Let's send him to college! 










{May we send you descriptive 
literature? It will interest you. 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


ge PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Ine. 


| 
| 
| 
Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
| 
| 














331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8931-161st St., Jamaica, N.Y. 
— = easMAIL FOR BOOKLET «= ae ae 
P.M. 1550 
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Bank of New Pork 
& Trust Co. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS $20,000,000 


Learn 
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Copt.s16-a , 9601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 






Write today for this new book. It tells how 
ote pees oP oes to suc- 
cess. 











Selecting Your Securities 





by DONALD REA HANSON 


SE cetceneens few investors are 
equipped to analyze the investment quali- 
ties of securities in which they might care 
to invest their funds. A business man may 
spend the greater part of his life in accu- 
mulating surplus funds, but when he 
comes to invest those funds he is inclined 
to begrudge the few hours that may have 
to be given over to the study of the 
problem. 

Many are content to evade the respon- 
sibility by relying implicitly upon the 
advice of a friend. The results of this 
policy are too frequently witnessed to re- 
quire comment. Others feel that when 


|| they have put their affairs in the hands of 


a banker or financial advisor their duty is 
done. They do not realize that the selec- 
tion of a competent and reliable financial 
advisor often calls for the exercise of as 
much discretion as is required in the 
selection of securities for investment. 

With the great increase during recent 
years in the number of statistical advisory 
services which, for a fee, undertake to 
advise the investor as to which securities 
should be purchased, a great many people 
are content to depend upon this sort of 
information for the guidance of their in- 
vestment policies. But it makes a great 
deal of difference whether a responsible 
advisory service is selected or not, and 
there are so many in the field that it is 
difficult to determine which the reliable 
ones are. 

The successful accumulation and pro- 
tection of capital through wise invest- 
ment practice is not a matter of hap- 
hazard guess. The cases where killings 
have been made by individuals who hap- 
pened to buy the right stock at the right 
time are about as rare as the instances 
where fortunes are won in the Grand 
National horse race in England. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
attempt to lay down even the first prin- 
ciples of investment analysis. Wealthy 
individuals can often save themselves the 
bother and fatigue of guiding their own 
financial policies by paying a large fee for 
the services of an investment counsel, but 
to the small investor this door is usually 
closed because of the small amount that 


is available for investment and the ex- 
pense involved. Those who are disposed 
to make a thorough study of the subject 
of investments can find a whole library on 
the subject by consulting publishers, 
bankers, or librarians; but comparatively 
few are willing to devote this much time 
and attention to the matter. Accordingly, 
this article is addressed to those who 
might be interested in following an in- 
vestment practice based on consensus of 
opinion. Admittedly it is but a rule of 
thumb method of approaching the sub- 
ject, but it is advanced here and justified 
on the theory that some reasonable in- 
vestment plan is better than none at all. 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS 


Un recent years it has been 
practically impossible to know exactly 
what media for investment were selected 
by wealthy individuals who have accu- 
mulated fortunes. Occasionally when a 
multi-millionaire’s estate was probated 
some light was thrown upon the invest- 
ments which contributed to the building 
up of his fortune as his list of holdings was 
made public. But such information was 
irregular and comparatively rarely pub- 
lished. The biographies of captains of 
industry often shed considerable light 
upon their investment policies, but usu- 
ally the information that is conveyed as 
to their particular holdings is out of date. 
And it is well to emphasize here that it is 
the particular holdings of an individual 
that are most important. It is not enough 
to know that oil stocks contributed to the 
building up of one fortune, copper stocks 
another, and public utility stocks another. 
The essential thing is to know what 
particular stocks are desirable purchases 
now and what particular stocks have the 
brightest prospects for the future. 

Once in a while the newspapers carry 
items which furnish information as to the 
present holdings of successful men, but 
that also is rare. Perhaps the best known 
case is that of George F. Baker, the dean 
of Wall Street’s bankers. This is because 
of the current policy of large corporations 
of making public lists of their stockholders. 
The list of the largest stockholders in 


19 years of growth 
—and now 
a Billion Dollars of Assets 


The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present 
rank as one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial enterprises is one of the romances 
of modern business. 

CITIES SERVICE growth has been con- 
tinuous for nineteen years because it is 
engaged in highly essential undertakings 
—the production and distribution of 
such everyday necessities as electricity, 
gas and petroleum. CITIES SERVICE 
grows with the Nation. 

So wisely have CITIES SERVICE capital 
investments been made, and so ably has 
this capital been managed, that, since 
its formation, net earnings of CITIES 
SERVICE COMPANY have grown from 
less than $1,000,000 in 1911 to over 
$43,000,000 in 1929. 

At the end of that year, consolidated 
assets of the CITIES SERVICE organiza- 
tion were in excess of $1,090,000,000. 


Securities of CITIES SERVICE COM- 
PANY and its subsidiaries are today held 
by more than 750,000 investors—institu- 
tions and individuals, more than 350,000 
of whom are owners of CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock. 

At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, annual- 
ly, over 644 % in stock and cash—pay- 
able monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nine- 
teen years of growth—and an assured 
future of greater usefulness. 

Mailthecoupon belowand wewillsend 
you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
SERVICE and its investment securities. 


THE OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


PERATES: modern generating plants with 
combined installed capacity of 130,000 


kilowatts. Owns over 2,200 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution lines, including: 225 
miles of 132,000 volt steel tower transmis- 
sion line which is inter-connected with the high 
tension transmission systems of other utilities. 

The Company supplies, at retail or whole- 
sale, all the domestic lighting and substantially 
all the commercial light and power require- 
ments of 180 communities in northern Ohio, 
having an estimated population of 395,000. 


en ee Ae 


The Warren Plant of The Ohio Public 
Service Company 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street @ New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Citi: S . R li bata 
- . - Program 60 Wall Street, New York City 


every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 

Daylight Saving Time—N. B.C. 

—Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 
network—33 Stations. 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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In the New York metropolitan area 


of distribution 


: 
or . production 


ot , and 
make your organization 
so much more effective 


Hundreds of concerns operating in this rich New York 
market at a profit have reduced outgo and added to income 
as a result of advice given by the service experts of Bush 
Terminal Company. Ask us for facts and figures on 


advantage of spot stock in New York 


savings from waterside and rail-side storage 


* 
* 
* lower insurance rates at Bush Terminal 
* 


complete or partial service by Bush personnel 


in receiving and delivering your products 


savings to manufacturers in power, steam, 


light, labor costs, insurance premiums 


actual instances of new business gained, old 


accounts sweetened, friction removed 


Tell us your special problems, your sales and production 
methods and your present status in New York, and we will tell 
you exactly how Bush can help you cut costs and raise profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Attention Department D 
100 Broad Street * New York, N. Y. 


Downtown 


prominent corporations is always news, 
For this reason considerable publicity has 
been given Mr. Baker’s holdings of such 
stocks as American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, the New York Central Rail- 
road, and the First National Bank of 
New York. Those who are interested in 
investing on the basis of consensus of 
opinion might do worse than to follow the 
specific investments which have con- 
tributed to the construction of the huge 
Baker fortune, even though it represents 
largely the opinion of one very successful 
individual. 

With the growth of the investment 
trust movement, however, and in view of 
the policy of most successful trusts of 
publishing the entire list of their holdings 
periodically, the small investor has access 
to a valuable source of information which 
was not available a few years ago. It is 
unlikely that the publicity given these 
holdings of successful investment trusts 
will discourage the practice of making 
their holdings public for the reason that 
one of the conditions required by the New 
York Stock Exchange for listing the stock 
of a trust is that such publicity shall be 
given at regular intervals. Accordingly it 
seems reasonable to assume that in the 
future investors may have access to con- 
siderable information of this nature. 

Such information is not likely to prove 
infallible. In fact many investment trusts 
have reported large holdings of certain 
stocks that have not done particularly 
well in the bull movement early this 
year, which followed in the wake of the 
crash last autumn. But the average hold- 
ings of trusts have shown marked appre- 
ciation this year and it is rare to find a 
trust admitting the holding of an issue 
that is in a really weak investment posi- 
tion. 

Another advantage for the _ inex- 
perienced investor in basing his purchases 
upon such lists is that he is most unlikely 
to waste his money in worthless enter- 
prises that are the schemes of irrespon- 
sible, fly-by-night promoters. The prin- 
cipal disadvantage of following the 
investment trusts in the selection of com- 
mon stocks for investment is that the 
competition for these issues is usually 
keener and the yields are usually com- 
paratively low. But there is compensation 
for this in the fact that the investment 
trust selections of common stocks usually 
represent issues in which the growth 
factor is fairly steady and stocks which 
have ready marketability. It is well to 
bear in mind that these selections are 
usually made only after careful examina- 
tion of the company whose stock is pur- 
chased by the trust, made by skilled 
analysts, men who are devoting a life- 
time to just such work, and who are rich 
in experience. 





TRUST HOLDINGS 


Waar, tHen, are the most de- 
sirable common stock investments, as in- 
dicated by this consensus of opinion? To 
determine this point an analysis of the 
common stock holdings of more than one 
hundred investment trusts was made. 
This revealed that Consolidated Gas of 
New York was the stock that was held by 
more investment trusts on Dec. 31, 1929, 
than any other issue. It does not follow 
that Consolidated Gas was held in larger 
amounts by these specific trusts; merely 
that more trusts included that stock than 
any other. A similar examination, made 
more than a year ago, of investment trust 
lists revealed that General Electric was 
the most popular issue. The extraordi- 
nary rise in General Electric’s price last 
year, actually to a point 45 times its then 
current earnings per share, doubtless led 
many trusts to accept their profits in this 
issue. But most of them retained it and 
even this year General Electric ranks 
fifth in order of popularity with invest- 
ment trusts. 

In the order of their popularity, the 
twenty-five stocks most popular with in- 
vestment trusts, based on reports pub- 
lished as of Dec. 31, 1929, was as follows: 


Consolidated Gas of New York 
American Telephone 

Electric Bond & Share 

Union Carbide 

General Electric 

New York Central 

Columbia Gas & Electric 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe 
Union Pacific 

United States Steel 
International Harvester 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
American Can 

Public Service of New Jersey 
United Gas Improvement 
American Tobacco 

American Smelting 

American Gas & Electric 
Guaranty Trust (N. Y.) 
Commonwealth & Southern 
National, Dairy Products 
United Power & Light 
Southern California Edison 


Nearly half of these issues were public 
utility stocks, chiefly in the electric and 
gas business. This doubtless reflects a 
strong drift at the end of last year toward 
stocks of industries in which the growth 
factor was likely to prove uninterrupted 
in the event of a serious business de- 
pression. 


THE CRASH TEST 


Tris INTERESTING to study the per- 
formance of these stocks during the 1929 
crash and their subsequent recovery in 
1930. Assuming that the high point of the 
1929 bull market was reached about the 
end of August — a fair assumption, since 
the New York Stock Exchange total of 


How to F igure the investment values behind 
the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 


Expressed 
In Terms of 
Human Relations— 


This means that there is a constant increase in 
comfort, convenience and well being in 
scores of thousands of homes. 


It also means that the opportunity for work 
and the earning power of hundreds of thou- 
sandsofmenand womenare enlarged because 
of this steady gain in power consumption. 


Such is the social significance of these figures 
that they are of profound importance not 
only to the investor whose funds provide the 
service, but to the public which furnishes 
the ever increasing demand. 


“AMERICAN 


WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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Downtown 





aggregate values was at its peak then — 
we find that in the crash the first eight of 
these stocks dropped 46.8 per cent in 
value. By the end of the first week in 
April 65 per cent of the decline had been 
recovered. In other words these stocks, 
after passing through the worst panic in 
recent stock market history, had re- 
covered to a point equal to 84 per cent of 
their average price on August 30 in a 
period of less than six months. 

Contrast this performance with that of 
some of the speculative leaders in the mid- 
summer rise of 1929. Perhaps there will be 
considerable disagreement as to which 





ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


stocks were actually the speculative issues 
at that time. Probably tine fairest measure 
is to take a list of eight of the most active 
stocks in the final week of August. In 
that six-day period the most active issues 
were Anaconda Copper, Radio, Mont- 
gomery Ward, United States Steel, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, International Tele- 
phone, Pan American Petroleum, and 
General Motors. Between August 30 and 
November 13, the panic low, these eight 
stocks dropped exactly 50 per cent in 
value. In this respect the difference be- 
tween the popular investment stocks and 
the popular speculative issues was not 
great. 

But the real story of merit is suggested 
by the subsequent performance. By the 
end of the first week in April these popular 


Founded in 1852 


(Srowth Adds 


681,000 


New 
Customers 


ORMAL growth of 
N the same proper- 
ties has increased the 
number of customers 
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Chart shows number 
of customers 


served by the Associated System from 687,000 in 
1920 to 1,368,000 at the end of 1929. 
An interesting feature of this growth is its 


regularity. Year in and out, the number of cus- 


tomers has increased at an annual rate of about 


10%. This steady growth in customers has been 
accompanied by a similar growth in earnings. 
Since 1920 gross earnings have increased 109%— 
number of customers 99%. 


To make an Associated investment write for 
FOLDER F-5 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway New York City 











speculative issues had recovered only 
25.4 per cent of the average decline sus- 
tained in the break. In other words they 
were then selling for only 63 per cent of 
their value on August 30. The stocks 
popular with trusts obviously came back 
much more rapidly than those that were 
most popular with the rank and file of 
speculators. 

In fact the chances are that the per- 
formance of even the above list of popular 
speculative issues is better than average. 
It includes United States Steel and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for instance, two 
stocks which are given an investment 
rating by contemporary authorities and 
which are to be found among the first 
twenty-five issues most popular with 
trusts. The average individual who fol- 
lows no established plan of either trading 
or investing usually finds his list cluttered 
up with securities of doubtful investment 
merit, or even of doubtful value, in the 
course of time. There were many stocks 
that were lower on April 1 than they were 
at the bottom of the panic and many 
others that made no important recovery 
from the panic lows. But it is significant 
that very few of them are to be found in 
investment trust portfolios. 


CURRENT YIELDS LOW 












Iw recent years, however, the 
most desirable stocks have rarely sold on 
an attractive yield basis. Those following 
investment trusts in their selection of 
purchases would find that considerable 
sacrifice would have to be made in the 
way of current income. At the peak of the 
boom in August the yield of the eight 
stocks that ranked first in investment 
trust lists was 2.62 per cent. This is ex- 
clusive of Electric Bond & Share, as that 
company pays its dividends ini stock at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and not 
in cash. At the low prices in November 
the yield on this group of stocks had in- 
creased to 4.16 per cent, or about level 
with the average call money rates in the 
several months that followed. In other 
words, they dropped to a point where 
speculators could borrow money to carry 
them without paying more in interest 
than they received in dividends. 

By the first week of April the yield on 
these stocks was slightly under 3 per cent. 
Comparison with the eight active issues 
jat the top of the market reveals that 
these were yielding only 3.07 per cent on 
August 30, 1929. At the low in November 
their yield was 6.03 per cent, and in April 
it was 4.96 per cent. This was after elim- 
ination of Radio and Pan American, on 
which no dividends were paid. But the 
investor who carried the eight stocks that 
were most popular with investment trusts 
had the satisfaction of having recovered 
about 40 per cent more of the maximum 
shrinkage sustained on the break than he 
would have in the active speculative stock 
under comparison. And probably both 
groups fared better than did the average 
speculator who relied upon tips. 


Houses of Parliament, London 
Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZATION, 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF 
THE AMERICAN WATER WorRKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 
will be mailed upon _ request. 
American Water Works and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
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Ciass A Stock. A new illustrated 
twelve-page booklet describing this 
investment stock and _ including 
photographs of the properties, map 
of their location, analysis of terri- 
tories served, and charts of growth 
in earnings, assets and number of p is In io ce 
customers. Associated Gas & Elec- « a lem ee i 
tric Company, 61 Broadway, New 7 et 
York City. 


THE LirE INSURANCE TRusT. An out- For Those Who Own 


line of the program to be followed 
in arranging for the administration 


of your estate, with particular ref- En g | ish Assets - Specialized 


erence to insurance trusts and the 
benefits to be derived from such a 


lan. Bank of New York and . 
Trust Company, 48 Wall Street, Executor Service 


New York City. 





CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A_book- aid . 
let describing the attractions of HE settlement of estates containing English assets 


securities having conversion fea- *I shes . 
aan altel aii dias Ueno ee can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
retain the safety of senior securi- of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd. 
ties of a company and at the ae . 
same time share in its prosperity. London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
An extensive list of convertible 

bonds and _ stocks is included. of New York. 

George H. Burr & Company, 57 


William Street, New York City. | When appointed under an individual's will or trust, 
IxvestMENT SuGcEstIoNs. A  di- or when employed by executors, trustees, or administra- 

versified list of recommended tors to administer English assets, our English subsidiary 

Securities, showing their market . ; 

position and the earnings of the affords many advantages. It is a fully authorized and 

various companies. Letter for- . ‘ : ‘ : 

warded upon request. Cassatt & complete English trust organization with all of the inter- 


Buide. Phindephie Pa. Liem national facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 





ites aii Cian a De We invite inquiries regarding any phase of our ser- 
MANENT INVESTMENT. This booklet j i 
Seles she aaleiles of Crk vice from trust companies, banks, lawyers and other 
Service Company and its sub- individuals. 
sidiaries; also discusses common ‘ 
stock for investment, with special 
reference to the past history and 
aan possibilities of Cities Service T 
ommon stock. Henry L. Doherty G e 

& Co., 60 Wall Street, New York varanty rust ompany 


City. 


INVESTMENT TrRusT Report. An- of New Yo rk 


nual report of the United Founders 
Corporation showing assets, busi- 140 Broadwa y 


ness and types of investments, 


together with earning statement. PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
United Founders Corporation, 50 


Pine Street, New York City. Capita, Suretus AND Unopivipeo Prorits 


Continued on next page MORE THAN $290,000,000 
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HE interest and sinking fund requirements of 

F. & W. Grand Properties Corporation 6% 
Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 1948, are 
payable from rentals constituting direct obligations 
of F, & W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc. This 
company, a prominent factor in the economically 
sound variety chain store field, shows net profits 
after all charges, including rentals, depreciation, 
managers’ bonuses and Federal taxes, as follows: 





1929 1928 
$1,333,349 $1,174,916 


ey 


the 


A Convertible Bond 


offering a 
LIBERAL YIELD 


1927 1926 
$861,444 $684,185 


Currently selling on the New York Curb Ex- 
change at a material discount, these bonds offer 


Full information upon request 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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‘<h Ny , t 
Infinitely...Greate 
Value 


At THE DRAKE you will en- 
joy spacious quarters ... 
beautifully furnished. A 
dining service internation- 
ally famous ...a quiet... 
restful location .. . and con- 
venient toall Loopactivities. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 


THE 


ae 
DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Under Blackstone Management 
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Investment Literature 


THE CARE oF Your SECURITIES. A 


booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


LooOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. A 


humanly interesting presentation 
of the surprising accumulation 
which results from systematic 
investment and_ reinvestment, 
made graphic with tables and il- 
lustrations. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
201 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


THE JoHN Hancock HoME BUDGET. 


A guide in home budgeting, show- 
ing the _ apportionment of 
income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, 
clothes, insurance, and other sav- 
ings. Budget sheet sent upon 
request by Inquiry Bureau, The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please enclose 2c 
for postage. 


THE FASCINATING STORY OF WALL 


STREET'S GREATEST SKYSCRAPER. 
An illustrated booklet describing 
the erection of the new 70-story 
Manhattan Company Building, 
New York; and Starrett Securities 
which share in the ownership and 
profits of this building. Also con- 
tains a brief history of New York’s 
skyscrapers from the earliest days. 
G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


23 Years oF Success. A booklet 


telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Copy upon request. Postal 
Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Lire INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


A booklet outlining the advantages 
of life insurance as against other 
forms of investment for the regular 
and systematic saver. Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, 46th & Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRUDENCE-BONDS FOR PRUDENT PEO- 


PLE. A brief description of how 
Prudence-Bonds are secured by 
conservative first mortgages on 
income producing properties and 
guaranteed by over $16,500,000 of 
the Prudence Company’s capital, 
surplus and reserves. Copy upon 
request. The Prudence Company, 
Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


How to Invest Money. A new 


booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A ney 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 
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Forum Definitions 








What is a Lobbyist? 


Beecenr accusations and expo- 
sures in Washington have aroused so 
much interest in the activities of lobbyists 
that four bills attempting to curb them 
have been introduced in Congress. Senator 
Caraway, in the bill which he has intro- 
duced, describes a lobbyist as follows: 

“A lobbyist, within the meaning of this 
Act, is one who shall engage, whether for 
pay or otherwise, to attempt to influence 
legislation, or to prevent legislation, by 
the National Congress. 

“Second. Lobbying, as defined and un- 
derstood in this Act, shall consist in any 
effort to influence the action of Congress 
upon any matter coming before it, 
whether it be by distributing literature, 
appearing before committees of Congress, 
or interviewing or seeking to interview 
individual members of either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate, or by any 
other means.” 

As this indicates, the word has come to 
be used loosely, and usually with a derog- 
atory implication. Originally a lobbyist 
was a “personal contact man” who lay 
in wait for wavering legislators in the 
lobby of the Capitol and buttonholed 
them in the interest of the organization 
which he represented. Now the word has 
become so inclusive that almost any at- 
tempt to influence legislation may come 
under the head of “lobbying.” 

The following prize-winning definitions 
are recommended to Senator Caraway for 
their brevity and directness. 


1. A lobbyist is one who uses his per- 
sonal influence with members of a legisla- 
tive body in order to secure the passage of 
measures which will be of benefit to him- 
self or to the interests which he repre- 
sents. (Katherine Rogers, Santa Monica, 
Calif.) 


2. A lobbyist is one who by persuasion, 
argument, or artifice seeks to influence the 
thoughts and actions of a governing body 
for the benefit of private or public in- 


terests. (W. S. L. McMann, Richmond, 
Va.) 


3. A lobbyist is an individual who, 
although not a member of a legislative 
body, tries to influence the votes of cer- 
tain members of that body, by fair means 
or foul, for his own purposes. (Nina Jor- 
dan Elliott, Glendale, Calif.) 


4. A lobbyist is a person engaged in ob- 
taining favorable legislation for the par- 
ticular organization which he represents, 
and who works to block any adverse 
legislation. (Erwin Spitzer, New York 
City.) 


Next: — What is COURAGE? Defini- 
tions, typewritten and not exceeding 100 


words, must reach the Editor by June 25. 
Prizes of $5.00 for each winning definition. 
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SERVING THE eS OF THE WEST 
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LEAD 





Merz le of metals, lead challenges all others 
i 


iversity of commercial and domestic usage 
... ranging from the spot of solder on a tin can to lead cables and sheet- 
ing and myriad purposes essential to modern industry. 


Idaho—second state in lead production—last be mined over 300 mil- 


lion Dow worth approximately $20,000,000. 
leled the industrial development of the Pacific Coast since 1884. 


para 


daho’s lead progress has 


About one-seventh of the Idaho lead output is consumed by California’s 
fast-growing industries. San Francisco paint manufacturers extract their 
own lead pigments in large volume. Huge quantitiesof lead pipe and sheet- 

ildi 


ing go into California electrical and bu 
Type for an $85,000,000 printing indust 
machinery; lead oxides for batteries, oil refining, ce- 
ramics; arsenate of lead for tree and plant spraying. . . 
all are prominent California uses. 

*«««* * From the Port of San Francisco... key center 
of western distribution and gateway to the Orient... 
lead finds economical entrance into expanding Pacific 
Coast and foreign markets. 


ANKING 


service to western 
business. ..and to east- 
ern and foreign corre- 
spondents...is charac- 
terized by soundness 
and breadth of enter- 
prise in keeping with 
other commercial facil- 
ities of this pivotal port 
city. Inquiry is invited. 
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@®& CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
Max” BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company + Crocker First Company 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


One gun won a $2000 prize. Another 
earned over $5000 in spare time. 
selling constantly to lead- 
ig publ . 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
} jensen come in =e and nae 4 

i Short- and sample copy o 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
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to the excellence and appeal of THE FORUM 
MAGAZINE is its inclusion in the very re- 
stricted libraries of the various transconti- 
nental air lines. Wherever people travel for 
han business— you will find THE 








COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by corr - 
ence, Select from 450 courses in 45 subjects, in- 
cluding Eagt. Mathematics, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
ete. Write for cai jog. 


‘The Gniversity of Chicago 


439 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 
“earn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
2601 Michigan Ave., Dept.116-A, Chicago 





























Ey Americans have had the op- 
portunities that Wituiam C. Wuire has 
had to study present Russian conditions. 
In 1927, having won the Penfield Scholar- 
ship, Mr. White left the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was _ teaching 
Modern European History (“From Adam 
to the Armistice”), and spent the next 
three years in Russia. He says, “In the 
course of this time I discovered that beer 
and vodka do not mix, never heard the 
Volga Boat Song once. saw nothing remi- 
niscent of the Chauve Souris, and found 
the most eagerly sought gifts from abroad 
to be safety razor blades.” 


Feux Franxrurter has been 
concerned with affairs of government for 
some time as Major and Judge Advocate 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, Assistant 
to the Secretary of War, and Assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor. And, too, all this 
time he has retained his professorship in 
the Harvard Law School. A former pupil 
says of him, “Mr. Frankfurter impresses 
upon his students a technique of law study 
which does not assume that decisions 
result from logical deduction but from the 
judges’ personal opinion of the social and 
economic consequences of the issues in- 
volved. He is particularly well qualified 
to write on the Supreme Court.” 


Aurnoveu he is not a member of 
the family, James TrusLtow Apams has 
written The Adams Family, which is the 
choice of the Literary Guild for June. 
Present-day conditions vie with less 
recent history in Mr. Adams’ interest. 
Last fall he published Our Business Civi- 
lization, and he is now editing the works of 
Henry Adams. 


From journalism and _ essays, 
MarGaret Emerson Batzey has recently 
turned to the writing of poems, which 
have appeared in Harper’s, Scribner’s, and 
other contemporary magazines. 


"Tiere isn’t much affection for city 
life in Watrer D. Epmonps, but the 
Canal has always appealed to him as 
offering a very proper way to live — at 
least to the man who did the steering. A 
former Editor of The Harvard Advocate, 
Mr. Edmonds has had stories in many of 
the current magazines and is the author of 
a recent best seller — Rome Haul. 


ILyman Beecuer Stowe came to 
New York to seek his fortune with the 
following equipment: his hereditary name, 
a Harvard education, fifty dollars, and a 
head cold. He has long since recovered 
from the cold, spent the money, and lived 


down the Harvard education, but has not 
yet made up his mind whether an heredi- 
tary name is an advantage or a handicap. 
Until recently Mr. Stowe was managing 
editor of the book department of Double- 
day, Doran. 


Bsr known of the Swedish econ- 
omists, Cart Gustav CassEt is interna- 
tionally regarded as an authority on 
finance. After having served on many 
finance committees, in 1916 Mr. Cassel 
was invited by the German government to 
study its economic powers of resistance. 
His real international reputation, how- 
ever, dates from the Reparations Confer- 
ence at Brussels in 1920, where his Memo- 
randum on the World’s Monetary Problems 
won recognition as the clearest and most 
convincing statement on the subject. 


BRocxwewt Kent is one of the 
outstanding modern American landscape 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 


artists and illustrators. His work has been 
widely exhibited in the United States, 
South America, and Europe. 


WWE. C. Buackman says that when 
he started out to tell us about himself, he 
stopped five days later for a cup of coffee 
and discovered that he was half way 
through an autobiography in two vol- 
umes. He thinks the best thing to do is to 
add four more chapters, call it Ez- 
Father, and change his name to Anony- 
mous. After several years of newspaper 
work in the South, in Detroit, and on the 
Paris edition of The Chicago Tribune, Mr. 
Blackman is now Feature Editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette in Little Rock. 


"Tue mosr recent and by far the 
most important event in the life of Ray- 
MOND LEsLIE BUELL, Research Director of 
the Foreign Policy Association, is the ad- 
vent, some seven months ago, of a new 
daughter. And giving this young woman 
her bottle is, Mr. Buell confesses, the most 


instructive as well as the most satisfyin 
activity in which he engages. When ne 
thus occupied, Mr. Buell is one of 
foremost authorities on  internatior 
affairs. 


Admonc oruer scientific activitie 
Dr. E. E. Free directs the courses i 
general science at New York University, 
In his laboratories they are working e 
tensively in the new science of electronics, 
which means the use of radio vacuur 
tubes, photo-electric cells, ete. 


Arrer twenty-five years in ar 
editorial office, Grorce JEAN Nath 
has, with complete amicability, severed 
his partnership with H. L. Mencken. Noy 
longer will his familiar and derisive ges-) 
tures be a monthly feature of The Ameri-} 
can Mercury. Instead, free lance writing, 
the theatre, and a chateau in France will 
occupy his time. 


Ow rue same day Hunry Kir 
TREDGE NorToN read a report of the new 
Russian working week — continuous op-] 
eration of plants, but with one day’s holi- 
day in six for each worker — and Raskob’s” 
plea for a five-day week in American in- 
dustry. By combining the two ideas he 
evolved the scheme he suggests here. 


"Tie Genera excitement stirred: 
up by the theory of relativity advanced by 
ALBERT EtnsteEIn has testified to a keen’ 
and somewhat unexpected interest of the 
general public in advanced science. Dr,” 
Einstein has probably done the most im- 
portant work of any scientist living to-day, | 
for it has brought about a profound revo- 
lution in astronomical science and in 
man’s conception of the universe. 


Dr. James Murpuy, who ar 
ranged the dialogue with Dr. Einstein, has 
appeared frequently in Tue Forum, sincé 
he is acting as our foreign editor. He 
writes that to get Dr. Einstein to talk i 
difficult, since he is used only to solving 
problems placed before him and waits for 
the interrogator to direct the conversa- 
tion. He gives a laconic reply, using oné 
word to the other’s twenty. 

As reviewer and critic for The Times of 
London, Joun WitL1aM Navin SULLIVAN | 
is well known. He is the author of a num- 
ber of books varying in subject matter 
from Atoms and Electrons to Beethoven. 


"Tue presentation of the seven 
thousand five hundred dollar Francis 
Bacon Award to BERNARD JAFFE was 
made by Dr. John Dewey in the Forum | 
offices on April eighteenth. There had 
been innumerable delays in decision, due 
to the amazing excellence of submitted 
manuscripts. Human Crucibles, offered by” 
Mr. Jaffe, who is at present teaching 
chemistry in a Brooklyn high school, rep- | 
resents four years of labor and was 
chosen from over two hundred manu- 
scripts. ’ 
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